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CHARLES LANE HUTCHINGS, 


BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND ST., 
MUSIC PUBLISHER, 
FEBeBt GIVES PUBLIC NOTICE that the late firm of 


Hurcaines & Romer having been dissolved on the 30th April, 1884, he has 
no connection with any person or persons trading under the name of the late firm. 
Mr HUTCHINGS acquired by em at the sale of the effects of Hutchings 
& Romer many of the valuable Copyrights, and is prepared to supply them to the 
Trade and Public generally. The ge purchased include, amongst others, 
the operas MARITANA, LURLINE, ROSE OF CASTILLE, &c., &c., and a 
great many of Sigvor TITO MATTEI'S Popular Oompositions, Lists of which 
may be had on application. 

OBSERVE THE ADDRESS— 


HUTCHINGS & CO., 
BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


L* DON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Instituted 1861. 
Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus.D., Cantab. 
Examiners—Sir JuLius BENEDICT and Signor BEVIGNANI. 

The ANNUAL AUTUMN CONCERT will take place in the course of the Next 
Term, which commences Oct.1. Fee, Three, Four, Five, or Six Guineas. New 
Students must apply on one of previous entrance days.—Prospectuses, with full 
particulars, at St Grorar’s Hat, Regent Street; at Branch, for Amateurs 
only, 14, Harrington Gardens, South Kensington; at Brighton Branch, 1, Old 
Bteine. 0. TREW, Hon. 8ec. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE OOTTELL. 

The NEW BUILDING and LADIES’ RESIDENT Department now open, 
facing Porchester Square, near the Royal Oak Railway Station, W., unsurpassed 
for appointments and facilities for study. 

The Conservatoire offers the Highest Class practical Education, ve oe , Piano, 
Violin, &¢., from £1 1s., the Term commencing any day. Free Scho! Sacliee and 
Introductions awarded for the encouragement of talent. Concerts, Orchestra, 
= Choir weekly. Prospectus—Hon. Sec., 1, WESTBOURNE Park, Royal 
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R F. B. JEWSON begs to announce his Return to 
Town for the Season. 
21, Manchester Street, Manchester Square, W. 


M® JAMES PECK, who for a great many years was with 
the late Sacred Harmonie Society, solicits EMPLOYMENT as a Steward 

at Concerts, or in any capacity connected with Musical matters, such as Music 

Copyist, &e, 

__36, Southampton Street, Strand, W.O. 


TO ORGANISTS. 
VACANCY having occurred through the Resignation of 
. Mr Walter Hay, as ORGANIST of §T OHAD’S CHURCH, SHREWS- 
BURY, parties seeking the Appointment are requested to send in their 
Applications, together with Testimonials, addressed to “The Vicar and 


CHtURCHWARDENS, St Chad’s Vestry, Shrewsbury,” on or before the 15th inst. 
October Ist, 1884. 


\ USICAL GOVERNESS REQUIRED AT ONCE. First 
class School. Class Singing and Harmony essential. Salary £60, resident. 


Seed in Town next week. Address—THk LADIES AYLUT, Barker House, 























'S ‘ TALISMAN.” 


BALFE 
\ ADAME CHRISTINE NILSSON and Mr JOSEPH 
hi MAAS will sing BALFe’s celebrated Duet, ‘‘KEEP THE RING,” from 
his Opera, “THE TA ISMAN,” at Mr Watts’ Grand Concert, at Brighton, on 
Monday next, October 6th. 


H. C. HILLER’S new Song, “THREE AGES,” will be 


Evening, Oo by mane KONSS-BAYLIS, at the new Percy Hall, This (Saturday) 








“THREE AGES.” 


“0 LADY, LEAVE THY SILKEN THREAD.” New 
Demean Divito b On, ne nee (postry hed a Hoop). Price 4s.—London : 








ESSRS HUTCHINGS & ROMER beg to announce to 
the Music Trade and the Public that they have just published NEW and 

CHEAP EDITIONS of the following important Works :— 

LOYAL RESPONSES, containing 40 of the last compositions of the late FRANCES 
RIDLEY HAVERGAL, will now be issued in strong paper covers at 2s. 6d. net, 
and in cloth, 4s. net. 

THE ORGANIST’S CONTEMPORAINS. 37 Numbers now out, 2s. net. Each 
number contains 25 pieces for the Organ or Harmonium, will be published 
in books containing six numbers, in strong paper covers, at 8s. net. 

MOORE'S IKISH MELODIES, arranged by Sir Jomn SrEVENSON, Mus.Doc , 
and Sir H. R Bisuop. The only complete edition, formerly published at 
One Guinea, will now be issued in strong paper covers, at 2s, 6d. net, and 
in cloth gilt, 4s. net. 

LODER’S VIOLIN SCHOOL, formerly published at 12s. net, is now issued at 


4s. net. 

LAYLAND’S MODERN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. This popular work, 
hitherto 6s,, will now be issued at 4s. Half-price, 2s. 

LAYLAND’S HARMONIUM TUTOR, reduced from 5s to 3s., at half-price, 1s. 6d. 

CRIVELLI’S COMPLETE ART OF SINGING, hitherto published at One 
Guinea, will be reduced to 12s. net. 

ROMER’S SCHOOL OF SINGING will be reduced from 10s,6d. to 5s. Half- 


price 2s, 6d. 
RISELEY’S ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. Used at the College, Cheltenham. 
Hitherto published at 2s. net, will be issued at ls. net. 


NEW TRANSPOSED EDITIONS OF POPULAR SONGS. 

AT NOONTIDE; Lady Arruur HILL, 4s.—Answer to ‘In the Gloaming.” 
This popular song may now be had in A flat for mezzo-soprano. 

EILEEN ALANNAH (in A flat), by J. R. THomas, 4s, This popular song is 
just published in F, for contralto or bass voices. 

G@OOD-BYE, SWEETHEART; J. L. Harron, 4s, New Edition (just pub- 
lished), in B flat, for contralto or bass voices. 

IN THEE I TRUST; Hanpet, 4s. New Edition, in F, for mezzo-soprano or 
baritone. ‘‘ An exquisite melody, by Handel, wedded to the inspired verse 
of the late Frances Ridley Havergal.” 

LOVING ALL ALONG; Frances RipLEy HAvERGAL, 3s, New Edition for 
mezzo-soprano or baritone, 3s. 

SONG OF LOVE (words by F. R. HaverGat); F. Apt, 4s. New Edition for 
contralto or bass, 4s, 

A MERRY CHRISTMAS, by Frances RipLEY HaveRGAL. 


DREAM SINGING ” 9» 

ONE BY ONE pa »” 

THE PILGRIM’S SONG *» 99 . 3s, dd. 
RESTING = 2» ee eee 88, Od" 
WHOM, HAVING NOT SEEN, WE LOVE » se eee 8, Odd. 

MISS HAVERGAL’S SIX SACRED SONGS. 

Wo. 3. TBE FP OUR we este ee we melee | ee 
» 2 ONLY FOR THEE om co) os wt ogee, 0s! ee 
so & BRBAST THE WAVE .g icc cee cee tee ces A GY, 
oo & GOUDEN HARPG..  . ce tee te tee eee 
» 5. PRECIOUS BLOOD OF JESUS ... © ...  . soe eee 8, Bd, 
» 6 WORTHY THE LAMB... ..._... cco wee Sees Bd, 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, ConDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


“PEACEFULLY SLUMBER.” 
i} DME PATEY will sing Ranpraerr’s admired Song, 
‘* PEACEFULLY SLUMBER,” at the Norwich Festival Concert, Wednes- 
day Evening, October 15th. 

Ascher’s celebrated Vocal Quartet on ‘‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
Written by Wellington Guernsey, and Arranged by G. B. Allen. 
Tas popular composition, as sung by command at Windsor 

Castle, will be sung by Mr J. STEDMAN’S CHOIR, at his Grand Concert, 
October 22nd, under his direction, at Morley Hall, Hackney. 


Sir Julius Benedict’s Vocal Variations on ‘“‘THE CARNIVAL OF 
VENICE,” and Wellington eer. popular Ballad, ‘‘O BUY MY 


|) ee REEVES will sing (by desire) at Mr Stedman’s 

Grand Evening Concert at Morley Hall, October 22nd, Sir Jutius BENE- 
pict’s ‘‘ CARNIVAL OF VENICE,” and WELLINGTON GUERNSEY’s “‘O BUY 
MY FLOWERS.” 


“THE SONG OF MAY,” and WELLINGTON GUERNSEY’S “RETURN 
OF THE LOVD ONE,” 


MS ELISE WORTH will sing at her Evening Concert, 
on October the 30th, at Romford Corn Exchange, ‘‘THE SONG OF 
MAY,” and “THE RETURN OF THE LOV’D ONE.” 
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SCHER’S “ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” as a 
Quartet, will be sung in the Corn Exchange, Romford, on the 30th October, 

at Miss Ellen Worth’s Suncart, by the following artists, viz., Miss ELLEN 
WORTH, Miss SUSETTA FENN, Mr VICTOR ROMILLY, and Mr HENRY 
PRENTON. 





‘* ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” 
N R VICTOR ROMILLY will sing in the Romford Corn 


Exchange, October the 30th, ASCHER’s popular Romance, ‘“ ALIOE, 
WHERE ART THOU?” 





Just Published. 
[LAMENT on the Death of His Royal Highness the late 
DUKE OF ALBANY. Composed for the Pianoforte by LILLIE ALBRECHT, 
Price 4s, London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘It is not often that occasional pieces live long after the occasion which called 
them forth has passed away; but this unpretentious little sketch may be con- 
scientiously commended on its own merits, and, being thoroughly within the 
reach of even moderate players who can command variety of touch, will no 
doubt become a general favourite.”—Musical Times. 


“THE SEA HATH ITS PEARLS.” 
DA WALTER’S New Song, “THE SEA HATH ITS 
PEARLS,” sung with distinguished success by Mr Maas, at the Covent 
Garden Concerts. Price 4s. 

‘* Mr Maas raised a perfect storm of applause with Miss Ida Walter’s setting 
of Heine’s ‘Das Meer hat seine Perlen’—a refined, and, at the same time, very 
effective song.”— Times. 

“A most graceful setting of Heine’s poem.”—Musical World, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 


URRENT ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 
practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 
Balances when not drawn below £50. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE PER OENT INTEREST, H 
repayable on demand, ‘ t 
‘e Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collec ion of Bills of Exchange 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 
Letters of Oredit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


[HE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 





} 











MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes, 
Apply at the Office of the BrrKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 





“LOVE-LIGHT.” 
(In A minor and @ minor.) 
OVE-LIGHT, Music by J. Morrmer Aprz, Words by 
MrRraM Ross, now singing at the leading Public Concerts. Price 4s. 

O SIGH NOT LOVE, Music by J. MorTIMER ADYE, Words by MrrtaM Ross, 
price 4s. (‘‘ May be recommended as a graceful and vocal piece of writing.”— 
Morning Post.) 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO’S EDITIONS 
OF 
THALBERGS PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS. 





DON GIOVANNI, Grand Fantasia ... 6s, 
MELODY, in E flat major a es Se nN: oe ooo one: 
STUDY, in E flat major ... ae aie ae aide ae al age oe 
HOME, SWEET HOME, with Variations ... ss ~~ wt aja ape Gs 
BERCEUSE in D. (Edited by HERMANN EISOLD?) _... ‘ on Oh 


London : Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“* Don Giovanni’ is a reproduction of Thalberg’s grand pianoforte fantasia on 
Mozart’s famous opera. The publishers must be thanked for issuing this 
admirably engraved edition of a work which is, in its way, a masterpiece, and 
shonld be found in the library of every pianist, ‘Melody in E flat major,’ by 
Thalberg, is another weleome boon, and is a model specimen of the master, The 
melody, allegretto moderato, is remarkable for grace, and is first given to the 
right hand, with effective harmonies for the left. It is then transferred to the 
left hand, and the right is occupied with those brilliant demi-semiquaver 
arpeggt which Thalberg was the first to introduce. In this style of writing he 
has never been surpassed, and his Melody in E flat major should be familiar to 
every pianist. Messrs Davison also publish his ‘Home, sweet home’ indelibly 
associated with the name of his gifted pupil, Arabella Goddard—and his 
‘ Berceuse in D.’”—Sporting and Dramatic News. 


MADAME MARIE ROZE’S 


Singing of the New Irish Ballad, 


“IT WAS A SIMPLE COUNTRY GIRL” 
(“THADY AND I”) 


“‘Was piquant, brilliant, and pathetic. An enthusiastic encore rewarded the 
fair singer. The song is extremely pretty, and was accompanied with much 
taste by the composer, Mr Richard Harvey.”—/rish Times. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W.; and all Musicsellers, 


“THADY AND I.” 


New Ir1sH BALuap, 
By RICHARD HARVEY, 
Sung by 
MADAME MARIN ROZE 
And rapturously Encored at the 
Carl Rosa Opera Concerts, at Dublin and Cork. 











Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


MURILLO. 


UNE BAGATELLE (EN FORME D'UNE GAVOTTE) POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 


Par 
WHEWALL BOWLING. 


Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Bole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFIN1’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for | 
Soloists, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 
Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 
39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
ice Lists free on application. 


All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


Now Ready. 


THE MUSICAL YEAR, 
1883. 


A REOORD OF NOTEWORTHY MUSICAL EVENTS IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, WITH A REPRINT OF ORITICISMS ON MANY OF THEM. 


BY 
JOSEPH BENNETT. 
Crown 8vo, price 6s. 








BRAGGART CHOOT. 


Words and Music by 
HARRY CROFT HILLER. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


HISOLDT’sS 
NEW 
METHOD ror BEGINNERS on tHe PIANOFORTE. 


TEACHING 
TIME, TONE, AND TOUCH. 3 
Price 5s. net, j 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
‘ This is a compact and extremely useful rudimentary work.”— The Queen. 


ALEXANDRA WALTZ. 


For THE PIANOFORTE. 


By 
F. B. JEWSON. 
Price 4s. 
London ; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“** Alexandra,’ by F, B, Jewson, a ‘ valse brillante’ for pianoforte, is worthy to 
be soentitled. The themes are bright and inspiriting, and dre treated in 
masterly and brilliant fashion, The key is G flat major, with an episode in the 
dominant; the valse lies well under the fingers, and affords to moderately 
advanced pianists a favourable means of display.”—Sporting and Dramatic News. 
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MRS KENDAL AMONG THE SOCIAL SCIENTISTS.* 


Mrs Kendal said: The English people are, indeed, rapidly 
becoming alive to the fact that the progress and culture of a nation 
depends upon its diversions as well as upon its occupations, and, as 
a matter of consequence, the dramatic art is receiving an unpre- 
cedented meed of recognition. The most useful thing for me to do 
to-day will be, therefore, to glance for a few moments at the dif- 
ference in the condition of the drama in its earlier days and now, and 
to consider in what ways it has improved, in what deteriorated. 
That it has in many ways improved every playgoer of intelligence 
must admit ; that it hasin some ways deteriorated those who are 
closely associated with it are forced to allow. It is an easy and a 
pleasant task to speak of its improvements. There still exist worthy 
but self-constituted critics who speak with shake of head and re- 
gretful sigh of what are called the ‘‘palmy days” of the drama. 
That grand actors and consummate actresses lived in bygone 
days is a matter beyond all dispute ; and, indeed, when one comes 
to consider the conditions under which they were compelled to follow 
their art, it seems almost impossible to speak too highly of the 
genius which enabled them to indelibly stamp their names 
upon the age in which they lived, and which will cause 
them to be honourably—nay, gloriously—remembered in ages 
yet to come. But, surely, I am justified in saying that the 
Play goer of to-day possesses advantages far above those which 
nis forefather enjoyed. Let us compare the play houses of to-day 
with those we read of in the old times. The utmost disorder was 
allowed to exist in the half-lighted auditorium. Eating and drink- 
ing were indulged in, smoking was permitted, wine, spirits, and 
tobacco were hawked about, card playing was resorted to between 
acts, and the more distinguished among the audience were allowed 
to walk and sit on the stage and to converse with the performers. 
It was no disgrace in those days for gentlemen of good social position 
to be seen tipsy at a play ; and, of course, drunken brawls and dis- 
graceful quarrels were of frequent occurrence. The entertainment 
provided on the stage was on a level with the intellect of the 
audience, and the players were looked upon as ‘‘rogues and 
vagabonds.” No wonder that the drama got a bad name, and that 
people of a Puritanical turn of mind regarded it with dismay. Of 
course, all this is going back a very long way. Matters began by 
degrees to improve ; but I venture to say that it was not until the 
present generation that correctness in costume, fidelity in scene 
painting, and attention to every little detail connected with the 
action came to be looked upon as absolutely essential to the proper 
aceon of a-play. —— indeed, that which is technically 
known as the “staging” of a play is itself a work of true art, and 
m its way gives rise to as much thought and care as the author 
applies to his dialogue or the actor tohis part. It has been objected 
that too much attention is apt to be given to scenery, furniture, and 
accessories, and that there is a danger of the drama suffering from 
over-elaboration in this direction. In plain English, this means that 
a thing may be too well done. It seems hard to subscribe to such a 
theory. If a scene is to be represented at all, can it be given with 
too much truth or attention to detail? Of course, lack of judgment 
spoilseverything. If the surroundings and minutiz of scenes are cor- 
rect andin good taste, they must add not only to the enjoyment, but to 
the education of an audience. Perhaps it would be well for those who 
are disposed to be satirical concerning what they call over-attention 
to detail and over-elaboration to give a thought to this side of the 
question before airing their opinions. The comfort of the audience, 
too. Is not that considered nowadays as it was never considered 
before ? I do not often form one of an audience myself, but I should 
certainly think that good light, attention to warmth and ventilation, 
soft cushions, ample room, good music, and, above all, cleanliness, 
are things to be appreciated, and added to your list of improve- 
ments. And while advances in this respect have been made tee 
the curtain, equally great ones have taken place behind it, and 
actors and actresses are at last surrounded by the conveniences and 
comforts which gentlemen and ladies have a right to expect. After 
referring to the keen criticism which playwrights had t to undergo 
from the increased number of playgoers, Mrs Kendal continued : 
But perhaps the most remarkable change which has come over the 
condition of the drama is the fact that there is at last a recognized 
social position for the professional player. Formerly actors formed 
a little body by themselves. The theatrical profession was con- 
sidered outside, if not beneath, all others, and was regarded with 
something like contempt. It was a wrong, cruel, and absurd state 
of things. Even then the theatre was popular and was doing good 
—_ eee you will remember Garrick’s famous reply to the 
ishop who told him that he could not understand why his theatre 
was always full, while his church was always empty. “I think, 





* Birmingham Post, 








my lord,” said Garrick, ‘‘ it is because I deal with fiction as though 
it were truth, while you preach a truth as though it were fiction.” 
Members of all the other professions were glad enough to go 
and amuse themselves with the outcome of the actor’s genius. 
His ability was recognized. It was, as it is now, the subject 
of universal. conversation, but the door of society was closed to 
him. Now all that is altered. The theatrical profession is 
acknowledged to be a high and important one, and the society 
of the intelligent and cultivated actor is eagerly sought after. 
Just at perenne indeed, the new state of things, having become 
universally known and recognized, has proved also a little embarrass- 
ing. How many younger sons of wel!-born but not too well-to-do 
people have hailed the present social position of the actor with 
delight? How many educated girls finding themselves, through 
force of circumstances, suddenly compelled to face the world on 
their own account, have turned with a sigh of relief from the 
prospect of the stereotyped position of a companion or governess to 
the vista that an honourable connection with the stage holds out to 
them. From these and other sources the theatrical profession also 
runs the risk of becoming ‘‘ overstocked.” The young aspirants 
rush to the stage as to a promised land. The would-be actors con- 
gratulate themselves on the fact that there are no stiff examinations 
to pass. They complacently regard their handsome young faces in 
the looking-glass, they contemplate with satisfaction the latest 
efforts of their West-end tailor, and think themselves on the high 
road to fame and fortune. I must now turn to the other side of the 
question, and tell you in what way the drama of the present day has 
eteriorated, and, unless actors and actresses will be true to them- 
selves and the honourable profession they follow, is likely still 
further to deteriorate. No true lover of the dramatic art can look 
with satisfaction on the many methods in which it is now advertised. 
Another way in which the drama has certainly deteriorated is the 
style of play that now attracts popular audiences. The ‘‘ suggestive- 
ness ” which pervades the dialogue of too many modern plays is a 
foreign importation that might well be spared. That most of the 
old plays were indelicate is a matter of fact ; but they were a reflec- 
tion of the times in which they were produced. Of course there are 
very clever and amusing pieces of this order, but their success has 
iven rise to a host of clumsy imitations which, while attract- 
ing audiences, certainly do no credit to the English stage. 
In what is known as burlesque, too, the modern theatre has deterio- 
rated. Genuine travesty and pantomime are distinct and recognized 
branches of the dramatic art. But though some good burlesque 
sere in which witty authors and clever actors unite to produce a 
earty, wholesome, and good-humoured laugh, are happily produced 
from time to time, the so-called burlesque with which the modern 
playgoer is familiar, and which, it must be owned, he seems to 
enjoy, is not a high-toned entertainment. Ido not think that the 
press of the present day does all that it might do for the true welfare 
of the drama. Existing critics generally rush into extremes, and 
either overpraise or too eruelly condemn. The public, as a matter 
of course, turn to the newspapers for information ; but how can any 
judgment be formed when either indiscriminate praise or unqualified 
abuse is given to almost every new piece and to the actors who 
interpret it? Actors and actresses of position who have the true 
interests of their noble art in view should make their lives an 
example to those with whom they are associated and to those who 
are to come after them. By these means, and by these means only, 
can the theatrical profession expect to maintain its dignity and to 
secure the high position it should hold in the estimation of every 
degree, while cultivating their talents to elevate and amuse, to lead 
such lives that those who have regarded the stage with suspicion 
will at last give it its proper place in the world of art. Time will 
not allow me to say more. The drama has an interesting—nay, to 
some of us, a fascinating—past. It rests with those who make it a 
profession, and with the ever-increasing public that supports it, to 
secure for it a useful, an elevating, and a glorious future. 
( More next week. ) 


——  — 


THE STAGE BY KENDAL-LIGHT. 
(From Punch.) 

What! atit again? This talented histrione is coming out as the 
Great Irrepressible! The cacoéthes loquendi has seized her; the 
example of the G.O.M. is daily before her eyes, and Mrs Kendal 
(bless her !) is becoming quite a Premier in Petticoats. She is the 


* Kendal that wont be put under a bushel, but which will flare up, 


and, in spite of an occasional sputtering, will warrant itself to last 
for any number of hours. Not one of your “short sixes,” but a 
‘Jong composite,” that is, judging from her lengthy composition 
delivered last week at a ‘‘Brammagem meeting” of the Social 
Science Congress. To be acting and speechifying on and off the 
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Stage is too great a strain for the finest constitution ; in fact, it is 
burning the Kendal at both ends—a very exhausting process in the 
long run; still if it isa “long run,” Mrs Kendal will be satisfied. 
And so more power to her powerful elbow. 

She laid about her in all directions: Audiences, Critics, Actors, 
Authors, all got it hot and strong. Why? Who has been attacking 
her? or if she elects to champion the Stage, again we ask who has 
been attacking it? And why does she choose to come forward as 
the apologist for the Stage, at a time when, according to her own 
statements, the Stage was never less in want of defence or apology? 
Far be it from us to wish to apply the extinguisher, even off the 
Stage, but we take upon ourselves the ancient office of candle-snuffer 
to the theatre, in order that, after a little judicious trimming, this 
Kendal may give a clearer light. We just snip off this fragment of 
smoky wick,—not having time to pay more attention to this burnin 
light just at present,—and here it is:—‘‘The terms ‘ Actor’ an 
‘Gentleman’ may now be regarded as synonymous.” 

When Mrs Kendal said this, she was attempting to show that 
the Stage as a ‘ profession ” is nowadays accepted socially as on the 
same level with the Bar, the Church, the Army, which professions 
she alluded to as ‘‘ overstocked.” Now, first, the Stage is not 
recognized as a profession at all, in the same way as the Bar, the 
Church, the Army, and Navy are recognized. Such a general asser- 
tion as Mrs Kendal makes is nonsense. It is as false to say, ‘‘ You 
are an Actor, therefore you are a vagabond,” as it is to say, ‘‘ You 
are an Actor, therefore you are a Gentleman by position. 

We put entirely aside, as having no bearing on the case, the ques- 
tion of conduct. It is simply a matter of fact,—has the Actor, qud 
Actor, the same social position, de jure et de facto, as is held by the 
Barrister qua Barrister, the Officer qué Officer, and the Clergyman 
qua Clergyman? Be a man’s social position what it may, he obtains 
a distinct status as a Gentleman by Cossaine an Officer, a Barrister, 
or a Clergyman, a status that can be only forfeited by his own mis- 
conduct. But is it so with the man who ‘‘ goes on the Stage?” No. 
If a man be a Barrister, an Officer, or a Clergyman, the presumption 
is that he has received such a training as will fit him for the society 
of educated, if not of highly cultured, gentlemen. In some cases 
we may “ presump” wrong, but that a man is “on the Stage” is a 
guarantee for nothing at all, not even for his being able to act. 
Again, when a man becomes a Barrister, or a Clergyman, or an 
Officer, does he change his name, and appear as somebody else, for 
fear of disgracing his family? Yet this is the rule with those who 
adopt the stage as a profession, no matter to what social rank in life 
they may have previously belonged. And to this rule there are only 
rare exceptions. 

Bring the question home. Knowing what we do know about the 
Stage, wishing it well, and trying to make the best of it, how many 
of us would choose the theatrical profession for our daughters as 
their sole means of earning a livelihood ; not, mind you, as future 
Stars, —for all have not the great artistic gifts of an Ellen Terry or 
Madge Robertson, —but simply as ordinary actresses in the rank and 
file, getting from two to five pounds a week? If she be a young lady 
by birth and education, pure.in mind, and refined in taste, then, 
what we will term the ‘“ atmosphere of the theatre,”—not to go into 
details familiar to all who do not regard everything through rose- 
tinted spectacles, —will either utterly disgust her, and she will quit 
the Stage at once and for ever, or she will rapidly and unconsciously 
(that is the worst of it) deteriorate—and then ?—histoire banale ! 

Parental supervision, night after night, and day after day at 
rehearsal, is impossible, unless the parents are in ‘‘the profession ” 
themselves, and then, as the girl will have been habituated to it all 
from her earliest years, such strict supervision will, possibly, be 
deemed unnecessary. A woman born and bred up in the profession, 
an actress from the first moment she toddled on in a Pantomime 
opening at three years old, comes a son insu to accept as part of her 
everyday life, manners, customs, and modes of expression that would 
be revolting to an ordinary English home-bred girl. We should all 
be indeed delighted were the case not so,—but so it is, 

Mrs Kendal blushes for the sort of pieces played at the Criterion, 
where we are only to laugh at peccadilloes, be amused by such 
absurdities as are just possibilities, and no more. Madame, 
: because you are virtuous, are there to be no more cakes and ale ?” 
Go to! There are many ladies who would rather take their 
daughters to laugh at such farcical comedies than to see the “ sug- 
gestive” Peril, or to the St James’s to see the termination of the 
second act of 7'he Squire, a situation which not all Mrs Kendal’s 
admirable art could render delicate. 

As for actors advertising themselves, we object to it, and to the 
beggarly benefit system, as much as anybody ; but it is an adver- 

tising age. And what, we may ask, was Mrs Kendal doing at the 
Brummagem Social Science Meeting except advertising herself very 
cheaply, and on a very extensive scale? And is not her speech to 








be published as a pamphlet, with a portrait of Mrs Kendal, by way 
of frontispiece? What is this but a form of advertisement ? 

Stop—we are wrong—she didn’t only advertise herself, but she 
gave ‘‘ Parr’s Life Pills and Holloway’s Ointment” such an adver- 
tisement as should be handsomely acknowledged by the grateful 

roprietors of those patent remedies. Pears will send to Mrs 
Kendal to implore her to mention his soap. It could be done so 
easily : just mention ‘soft soap,” and so forth. 

As to the Drama, Mrs Kendal needn’t trouble her head about that. 
Taking to-day’s published list at haphazard, we find eighteen 
theatres mentioned where, including original burlesques and extrava- 
ganzas [which have the merit of always being original, except a few 
of the late Mr Planché’s, which were French prose turned into the 
neatest English rhyme], are being performed fifteen original English 
pieces, exclusive of farces. ‘ ' 

Mrs Kendal regrets the good old days of mirth-provoking farces, 
when Wright at the Adelphi, and Buckstone at the Haymarket, said 
and did things which no audience of to-day would tolerate. For 
ourselves, we prefer real humour and genuine fun to coarseness. 
Honi soit qui mal y pense. There is a humorous side to the most 
serious intrigue, and the pan brought by the Critics against our 
Dramatic Authors who adapt French plays to English taste is that 
the pieces lose their spice in the process, because the Englishman 
ingeniously gives the essence of the comic plot and situations while 
avoiding all suggestion of indecency. We only know one exception 
to this rule, and then the fault was shared between the Author and 
the Actor. 

But what is the gist of Mrs Kendal’s much ado about nothing? 
It is to claim for the Actor, gud Actor, a position in “ Society.” As 
Miss Squeers exclaimed, ‘‘ Is this the hend?” Is this the aim and 
object of the Actor's art, to get into ‘“‘Sassiety”? If so, farewell 
erratic genius, and welcome respectable jog-trot mediocrity. Are 
there more Actors and Actresses received into ‘‘ Sassiety ” now than 
in the time of Macready, Charles Kean, Miss Faucit, Charles 
Matthews, and Mr and Mrs Alfred Wigan? There ought to be, for 
the number of theatres has been nearly doubled ; but if the propor- 
tion is the same, the social position of the Stage is not one whit 
better than it was a quarter of a century ago. Of course, young 
men who are gentlemen by birth and education, and who have 
not forfeited their position by misconduct, will be received as they 
were before they ‘‘ went on the Stage,”—though not everywhere ; 
but these are not received qué Actors, that is, as were Miss Helen 
Faucit, Macready, and the others, with, perhaps, the exception of 
Charles Kean, quoted above. 

Now we have done—for the present. The St James’s Theatre 
re-opens to-morrow with the adaptation from the French—(those 
wicked French !)—entitled The Ironmaster (‘‘le jeu ne vaut pas la 
Kendal”), and we give them this gratis advertisement, by singin 
‘‘The Kendals are coming!” But should the talented actress fee 
inspired to step before the curtain and address her sympathetic 
audience, we can only warn her off this course, or this discourse, 
with Mr Punch’s historic advice, ‘‘ Don’t !” 

“Dut, out, brief (?) Kendal!” 


CALLS FOR ACTORS, SINGERS, &c. 


The following sensible observations, now so much to the 
purpose, are from the trenchant pen of “ Rapier,” whose writings 
occupy so conspicuous a place in the columns of the J//ustrated 
Sporting and Dramatic News :— 


‘The subject of ‘ calls’ at theatres has lately been occupying space 
in the Hra, to which journal a very peremptory gentleman wrote the 
other day for the purpose of stating his opinion, which was to the 
effect that the actor was the servant of the public, and if his master 
called for him it was his duty to come. This strikes me as being 
great nonsense. The actor is not the servant of the public. He is 
not even the servant of his manager, but rather a contractor who 
undertakes to supply a certain thing on certain terms. When our 
indignant friend talks about the actor’s master—Mr Thomas Jones, 
the eminent greengrocer, in the pit, and Mr Jones's boy in the 
gallery—calling him, he forgets that there are sensible men and 
women in stalls, boxes, and in pit and gallery as well, who do not 
desire the actor to do anything so idiotic as to interrupt the action 
of the play by appearing, an utterly incongruous object, in his 
a ye person, to bow. A great deal of rubbish is talked about art, 

ut art must certainly be considered and respected. An actor’s first 
duty is to his art, and this art must suffer if he lays aside the 
character for a time to re-appear in propria persona.” 

Let us have more such plain speaking, and the oftener the 
better. It must eventually bear fruit.—®. %. 
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A DREAM OF A NEW SYMPHONY. 


The report, in the form of a positive assertion, that a new 
Symphony by Mendelssohn has been discovered seems almost too 
ood to be true. A symphony in four long movements is not the 
sort of thing that a composer can throw off at odd moments without 
his family or his friends knowing anything about it; and Men- 
delssohn’s intimates kept themselves well informed as to all he was 
doing, His relatives possess some posthumous works which, appa- 
rently under the impression that they would not add to the master’s 
fame, they still withhold from publicity. But everything that Men- 
delssohn had left was labelled, ticketed, and catalogued long ago ; 
and though it is difficult, in the absence of explicit affirmations, to 
prove that what is asserted to exist has really no existence, it would 
need very direct evidence to convince the thousands and tens of 
thousands who are interested in all that concerns Mendelssohn that, 
nearly forty years after his death, a forgotten or unknown symphony 
from his pen has suddenly been unearthed. Indeed, the supposition 
that any such composition can have been lost sight of, only now to 
be found, cannot without difficulty be entertained. To accept the 
report it would be necessary to believe that Mendelssohn worked at 
the supposed symphony in secret, and, contrary to his practice, 
never breathed a word about it to any of his relatives or friends. In 
connection with the alleged discovery, it will be remembered, no 
doubt, that not very many years ago Sir George Grove and Sir 
Arthur Sullivan did really find at Vienna manuscript compositions 
by Schubert which had never seen the light, and which, havin 
been stowed away in a cupboard as so much useless lumber, woul 
doubtless, but for the fortunate visit of the two enthusiastic 
Englishmen, have, sooner or later, been destroyed. But 
the circumstances, artistic and general, of Schubert, were very 
different from those of Mendelssohn. The latter was the foremost 
musician of his time ; his latest compositions were looked for eagerly 
in all parts of Europe, and concert societies were ready to produce 
them the moment that the fastidious and almost too scrupulous 
master would allow them to pass from his hands. The former, 
a a very great composer, and probably the most inspired 
melodist that ever lived, was obscure, unappreciated, and so poor 
that, if poverty did not actually kill him in his thirty-second year, 
it at least lent a helping hand towards that result. At an age when 
many a composer has scarcely begun to make his mark, Schubert had 
produced a whole library of works in every style, except ‘le genre 
ennuyeuc.” He was as young when he had written ten symphonies 
as Beethoven was when he had produced but one. But nothing was 
done with them, and, being obliged to dispose of his songs at the 
rate of tenpence apiece, and ys, at times in want of eightpence 
halfpenny with which to pay for his dinner, and at others so hard 
pressed that he had to write to his brother for a ‘‘ roll, some apples, 
or a few halfpence,” it was only natural that the works of this out- 
cast, for whom at the banquet of life there was evidently no place, 
should not, immediately after his miserable death, be eagerly 
inquired for. 

Schubert's published works then bore no proportion, whether in 
number or in importance, to the mass of unpublished, unperformed 
works which at his death he left behind him ; and even now, when 
for more than half a century posthumous works by Schubert have 
been constantly coming out, there may still be many which (if not 
irretrievably lost) have yet to be made known. A French musical 
i complained as long ago as 1839 that in connection with 
Schubert's ‘‘ posthumous” works a practical joke was being played 
upon the world. It admitted that the works described as ‘ post- 
humous” were very beautiful, but declared that the author of them 
was alive and in full activity at Vienna. With Mendelssohn the 
case is altogether different. His life and his works, published and 
unpublished, are too well known for the belief to be seriously 
entertained that a symphony from his pen, hitherto forgotten or 
mislaid, has suddenly been disinterred. If, however, contrary to 
all probability, a new symphony by Mendelssohn should really have 
been discovered, the value of the discovery can, in a musical sense, 
scarcely be over-estimated. Music is not, perhaps, more split up 
into schools than painting or literature. But musicians in their pre- 


ssessions and their aversions are more enthusiastic and more’ 


anatical than poets or even painters ; and the adherents of Wagner 
and of Liszt are so uncompromising in their hatred of Mendelssohn, 
that it would be a useful lesson for them to see with what general 
delight a new orchestral work by Mendelssohn would be received. 
Lovers of music abound who, in their simplicity, do not understand 
(as too many critics are ready to assure us) that Hesddloscien, taking 
classical forms as he found them, and being content to invent beauti- 
ul themes and to present them with great perfection of style, did 
nothing to advance the musical art. It would be as reasonable to 
say that a poet who, while producing beautiful poems, did not trans- 
gress the ordinary rules of composition, failed to advance the art of 








etry. We have had a good many composers of symphonies since 
endelssohn’s time, but not one ae like him (and like Beethoven, 
in a more impressive style, before him), has produced symphonies 
which, artistically perfect, have at the same time become universally 
popular. This Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony and Italian Sym- 
phony certainly are. The same may be said of some three or four 
of Beethoven’s grander symphonies—the C minor, for instance, the 
Pastoral, the Eroica, and the Choral. But, though no one probably 
would rank Mendelssohn with Beethoven, the symphonies of the 
former, by their greater lightness and brightness, seem to please a 
larger number of persons, One remarkable thing about the move- 
ment of music, for good or for bad, is that, in its progress or its 
decadence, it becomes every day more scientific, more complicated, 
more generally unintelligible. There is no more reason why music, 
as an art, should constantly go on improving than there was centuries 
ago why architecture should do so; and music, like architecture 
(which has been called ‘‘frozen music” and music in a state of 
petrifaction”’), may already have seen its best days. That it 
will fall in precisely the same way as architecture need not be 
assumed, The risk to which it seems exposed just now is that of 
becoming an art which will appeal exclusively to the initiated. Even 
in Mendelssohn’s time there were writers of the highest intelligence 
and the most delicate artistic perceptions—Heine, for instance—who 
thought his clear, simple, tuneful music too abstruse, and who 
already predicted a separation of interests and a divergence of sym- 
wee between scientific composers and ordinary lovers of music. 
ebastian Bach, whose statue has just been unveiled at Eisenach, and 
whose bi-centenary is about to be celebrated throughout Germany, 
did not, with all his learning, address his compositions te the 
musically learned alone. Still less did Handel, whose birth, two 
hundred years ago, will have to be commemorated early next spring 
in the country where he spent fifty years of his life, and where his 
works, often as simple as they are sublime, are infinitely better 
known than in the country where he was born. It is not to be 
desired that a great musician should write for the entertainment of 
the most ignorant portion of the public, But the time seems 
approaching when he will write for the entertainment of professional 
musicians alone, and of professional musicians, moreover, of the 
rticular school to which he himself may happen to belong. 
rlioz defined music as ‘“‘the art of moving intelligent men by 
sequences and combinations of sounds.” But music, as treated by 
some modern composers, threatens to become merely the art of 
interesting, by the said ‘‘sequences and combinations of sounds,” 
men who have had a special musical education. This would be, not 
rogress, but limitation and contraction; and it would indeed be 
interesting to see a new symphony by Mendelssohn brought to light 
at a time when, in too many quarters, this admirable composer is 
looked upon as one of the faded glories of the past.—Standard. 
—— 


SAINTS AND SINNERS., 


The subjoined letter has been addressed by the author of Saints 
and Sinners (now playing at the Vaudeville) to the dramatic critic 
of the Daily News, who has accorded it a place in his always 
interesting Monday column :— 

‘‘T am unwilling to write to the newspapers and defend myself 
against the charges of irreverence which have been so freely flung at 
me, but 1 should like it to be known that in Saints and Sinners I 
intended no offence to religious susceptibilities. At the same time I 
can see no reason why large fields of modern life should be closed to 
treatment on the stage merely because the truthful portraiture of 
them is unpalatable to the ‘ unco guid.’ Nor do I think the ’ unco 
guid’ have any right to cry to the dramatist ‘Hands offus!’ I 
will vouch for the absolute faithfulness of the types of character I 
have presented in Hoggard and Prabble, and for their wide dis- 

rsion amongst the Dissenting classes. I can only urge in my 
Diese another couplet from Burns :— 

‘ There’s none ever feared 
The truth should be heard 
But they whom the truth would indite.’” 








Wurst Hixz’s “Stomper Sone.”—(J. Williams).—“ Slumber 
Song,” for pianoforte and either violin, viola, or violoncello, by 
H. Weist Hill.—The only fault about this charming piece is that, 
untrue to the profession of its title, it is not calculated to promote 
sleep ; its sustained interest will certainly keep listeners awake till 
the last bar. However, it possesses the usual characteristics of a 
Slumber Song, and is one of the best of its class, The accom- 
plished violoncellist, M. Libotton, to whom it is dedicated, has 
played it in public several times with great success.—F’, F. (Lady's 
Pictorial). 
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RICHTER CONCERTS. 


Mr Vert, the indefatigable acting manager of the Richter Con- 
certs, has favoured us with particulars of the approaching series of 
three concerts to be given at St James’s Hall, on Tuesdays, October 
28th, November 4th, and November 11, under the direction of Herr 
Hans Richter. The band will number 100 performers; the leader 
will again be Herr Schiever ; the chorus-director, Herr Frantzen. 
Herr Hermann Franke is the presiding director. 

The programme of the first concert comprises Wagner’s Tann- 
hiéuser Overture, Selection from Der Ring des Nibelungen, Vorspiel 
to Act III. of Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg, and the Trauer- 
Marsch from Gétterddmmerung. Brahms’ Third Symphony in F. 

At the second concert will be performed Wagner's Overtures to 
Die Miestersinger von Niirnberg, and to Parsifal, also Der Ritt der 
Walkiiren,” from Die Walkiire. Liszt's Hungarian Rhapsody, and 
Schubert’s Symphony in C, No. 9, will complete the programme. 

The third concert includes Wagner’s Probe-Lieder from Die 
Meistersinger von Niivnberg (to be sung in English by Mr Edward 
Lloyd), and Wotan’s Abschied und Feuerzauber, from Die Walkiire 
(Wotan, Mr F. King), and the concert, commencing with Weber's 
Overture to Luryanthe, will conclude with the Ninth (Choral) Sym- 
phony of Beethoven. 

It is worthy of notice that there will be no vocal solos at either 
the first or the second concert. At the third concert Mr Edward 
Lloyd’s masterly delivery of Walther’s ‘‘ Prize Song” will constitute 
a special attraction, and Mr F. King may be trusted to do ample 
justice to the dreary ‘‘ Farewell” of that dreariest of heavy fathers, 
Wotan. The absence of vocal solos on the 28th October and 4th 
November will be regretted by English amateurs, but as the Richter 
Concerts are mainly supported by German residents in London, the 
predilections of English musicians will probably be esteemed of little 
importance. 

It will also be worthy of notice that of the fourteen selections to 
be presented at the three concerts no less than ten belong to the 
Wagnerian repertory, and it is more than ever obvious that the 
Richter Concerts have been instituted for the propagation of the 
Wagner cultus. To this no objection can be made, but it may be 
urged that each succeeding series of Richter Concerts helps to 
reveal the poverty of the Wagnerian repertory, seeing that the 
same selections are repeated every year, wsque ad nauseam. Is it 
wise, on the part of those who ask us to place Wagner on the very 
highest pinnacle of art, and to pay to him a more devout homage 
than is accorded to any other composer, to expose the poverty of 
the treasure-house, which—according to them—is filled with gems 
beyond all camparison? We reverence the genius of Wagner, and 
thankfully acknowledge the many benefits art has derived from his 
teachings ; but when we see that his warmest worshippers must 
fain content themselves with such practical advocacy of bis merits 
as may be evidenced by endless repetitions of too familiar extracts 
from his works, it is surely fair to ask what it is that constitutes his 
superiority ? 

A great composer should be many-sided. Wagner has restricted 

himself to a narrow field of art. Where can we find an orchestral 
symphony by Wagner? or an instrumental concerto? or a mass? or 
an oratorio? He is known to us almost exclusively by his operatic 
works. His Rienzi, in which he confessedly sought to emulate the 
grandiose style of Meyerbeer and Halévy, was a lamentable failure. 
Der Fliegende Hollinder is a second-rate, if not a third-rate work. 
Tannhiuser, Lohengrin, and Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg (the 
last-named especially) are operas in which creative genius is often 
revealed, combined with consummate mastery of orchestral re- 
sources. These three works may possibly keep the stage for some 
years to come. Tristan und Isolde, Der Ring des Nibelungen, and 
the blasphemous Parsifal are not likely to attain wide popularity so 
long as the inherent instincts of mankind lead them to prefer 
symmetrical form to capricious incoherence ; so long as the love of 
melody is universal ; so long as honest men and women shrink from 
the presentation of incest and blasphemy as constituents of a 
dramatic spectacle, 
i While the able and justly popular Hans Richter continues his 
invaluable aid as conductor of the concerts which bear his name they 
are likely to prosper. For his sake we wish them prosperity. For 
the sake of art we wish that the great Viennese conductor would 
almost wholly put aside the hackneyed Wagner repertory, and 
devote his abilities to the exposition of high-class works selected on 
eclectic principles.—J//ustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 








Mr Walter Macfarren will deliver his lecture ‘The Literature of 
the Pianoforte,” illustrated by ‘Recitals” of celebrated compositions, 


at Birmingham and neighbourhood throughout the week commencing 
13th October. 








MUSIC AT COLOGNE, 
(From a Correspondent, September 24. ) ; 

Since my report on music in April last, for which you so kindly 
found room in your esteemed publication, such important changes 
have taken place here that I thought it advisable to inform you of 
them, notwithstanding our season has not yet commenced. 

At the close of the last Giirzenich Concert (at which, as we 
reported last season, Handel’s Messiah was given), Herr Dr von 
Hiller, the old and much-loved leader, resigned both the conductor- 
ship of the Giirzenich Concerts and the post of director of the 
Conservatoire of Music, and announced his intention of withdrawing 
from public life. He had devoted himself to both posts for thirty- 
five years ; ill health was the cause assigned for his resignation. As 
Dr von Hiller is now in his seventy-third year, we can quite under- 
stand his wanting the rest he has so honourably earned, and which 
we so heartily wish him. His successor, both as conductor of the 
Giirzenich Concerts and as director of the Conservatoire of Music, 
is Herr Prof. Dr Franz Wiillner, formerly director of the Kénigliche 
Conservatoire of Music, and of the church choir in Dresden, also of 
the Philharmonic Concerts in Berlin. The well-known talent of 
Herr Dr Willner is a satisfactory proof of the care exercised by the 
committees of both societies in their choice of a new conductor and 
of his ability to continue the work in which his precursor was 80 
successful, 

The first Giirzenich Concert is announced for September 28th, and 
the Conservatoire commences on October Ist. In connection with 
the last named a new branch has been opened, viz., instruction in 
the playing of wind instruments, in addition to string instruments, 
pianoforte, and singing. The school for choir singing has also been 
enlarged. The secretary of the Conservatoire will have pleasure in 
sending any one it may interest a prospectus of either of the above 
named classes. : % 

The Cologne Stadttheater re-opened on August 31st with Verdi's 
Troubadour, which opera, as well as those which have since been 
performed, viz., Johann v. Paris, Fliegender Holldnder, Martha, 
Zaar und Zimmermann, Hugenotten, Faust, Tell, Freischiitz, Don 
Juan, Hans Heiling, Rigoletto, and Fra Diavolo, have all been well 
got up, and, with few trifling alterations, entirely satisfied critical 
but appreciative audiences, i : 

Among the new operas which our enterprising manager 1s pre- 
paring for our delectation, I may mention Lakmé, by Délibes ; 
Andreasfest, by Grammann; and ‘'rompeter von Stickingen, by 
Nessler. Very little change has occurred amongst the ‘‘ personal, 
excepting in the orchestra, where Herr Kleffel has been engaged to 
lighten the labors of, and take equal rank with, the former leader, 
Herr Miihldorfer. The concertmeister, Hollaender, and Herr Ebert, 
teachers at the Conservatoire of Music, have accepted the post of 
leaders of the first violins and violoncellos respectively. 





Mr Henry Irvinc.—A telegram from Quebec announces the 
arrival of Mr Henry Irving, Miss Ellen Terry, and the other 
members of the Lyceum company, on Saturday last—all well. 
Their arrangements in Canada are as follows :—On the 30th Sept. 
they were to open at Quebec and play The Merchant of Venice. 
Next day, at Montreal, Zhe Merchant again ; Oct. 2nd, Much Ado 
About Nothing ; 3rd, Hamlet; 4th, Much Ado at a matinée, and 
Louis XI. at night. Hamilton, on the 6th, The Merchant ; Toronto, 
7th, Merchant ; Sth, Much Ado; 9th, same; 10th, Hamlet ; 11th, 
Merchant at matinée, and Louis XI. Buffalo, 13th, Lowis XJ.; 14th, 
Much Ado; 15th, Merchant. The 16th will be occupied with 
travel. Albany, 17th, Merchant; 18th, Much Ado at matinée, 
Louis XI. at night. Boston is to be reached on the 20th. It will 
be seen that neither The Bells, Charles I., nor The Belle’s Stratagem 
are to be given, and Hamlet is only down once,—Illustrated Sporting 
and Dramatic News. 

There appears to have been an affecting scene at the retirement of 
M. Pasdeloup, for whose benefit a Concert was organized by MM. 
Faure and Colonne. At a given moment, according to a French 
contemporary, “the illustrious author of Faust came forward to pre- 
sent Pasdeloup with triumphal wreaths, accompanying the act by a 
little speech well conceived and expressed with simplicity. General 
emotion. People wept among the audience and on the platform. 
Gounod and Pasdeloup, with their cataract of beard, looked like 
marine deities. It was a symphony of tears—the most beautiful 
music of the heart. No one present will forget the splendid 
homage rendered to an artist who belongs to the race of apostles, 
and in whose soul there is faith.” The foregoing is all very well, 
and we rejoice that the benefit Concert gave M. Pasdeloup some 
£4,000 upon which to retire in comfort, but why should he and 
Gounod be likened to Neptunes. French journalists are as unable 
to refrain from such vagaries as was Mr Dick to keep King Charles's 
head out of the famous Memorial.—Lute. 
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NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


The twenty-first of these triennial celebrations—which takes place 
next month—will be the last provincial festival of the kind for the 
year. The production of the new oratorio, The Rose of Sharon, is 
looked forward to with much interest, its composer—Mr A. C. 
Mackenzie—having gained distinction by previous works, notably 
by his opera Colomba. Having been favoured by the publishers— 
Messrs Novello, Ewer & Co.—with a copy of the printed music in 
anticipation of its issue to the public, we are justified in holding out 
expectations of a successful reception of the work. The words 
selected from Holy Scripture are skilfully adapted for the — 
by Mr Joseph Bennett, who is doubly qualified for the task by 
literary powers and musical attainments. Mr Mackenzie calls his 
work a ‘‘ dramatic” oratorio ; a title of which we shall have some- 
thing to say hereafter. It would be unjust as well as premature to 
offer any comments on the music from a mere perusal of the piano- 
forte score before the performance of the oratorio with the important 
accessories of vocal soloists, chorus, and orchestra. Pending this 
event (to take place on October 16) we may draw attention to the 
fact of the production of an important work in the highest school of 
musical composition by a composer of acknowledged power, who has 
apparently put forth his best efforts on this occasion. That the 
oratorio contains much that is beautiful as well as characteristic is 
evident even from the slight acquaintance already made with it. 
The Rose of Sharon is dedicated to the Crown Princess of Germany. 
Other novelties are also to be brought out at the forthcomin, 
Norwich Festival—an Elegiac Ode, composed by Mr C. V. Stanfor 
to text by Walt Whitman; a tenor scena, Apollo’s Invocation, 
written specially for Mr Maas by M. Massenet ; a March by Sir J. 
Benedict, a Madrigal by Mr Barnby, and part-songs by Drs Hill and 
Bunnett. The festival opens with Hendslensien’ ijah, on Tuesda 
evening, October 14; the other oratorios announced being Gounod’s 
Redemption and Handel’s Messiah. The miscellaneous evening 
concerts will comprise, besides the secular novelties specified, many 
interesting features. The principal vocalists at present named are 
Mdme Patey, Misses Emma Nevada, A. Williams, and Damian, 
Messrs E. Lloyd, Maas, Santley, and Thorndike. With such 
efficient soloists, a fine band and chorus, Mr Randegger as conductor, 
and a programme of varied attractions, the Norwich Festival of 
re ‘_ to be of more than average importance.—H. J. L. 

a 


VIENNA. 
(Correspondence. ) 

Johann Strauss will on the 15th inst. celebrate his fortieth anni- 
versary as composer and conductor. The celebration will naturally 
take place in the Theater an der Wien, the scene of many of his 
ren successes. Mdme Geistinger will appear on the occasion. 

he performance will consist either of a potpourri of the most popular 
melodies from the composer’s buffo operas, or of an act each from 
three of those works. It may not be generally known that, strange 
to say, the composer's father, Johann Strauss, Senr, would not 
hear of his sons being brought up as musicians. The consequence 
was that young Johann, after attending the Gymnasium bei den 
Schotten and the Polytechnic Institution, entered the Savings’ Bank 
a8 a supernumerary, with a view to obtaining a permanent situation 
there. a Scheyrer, the writer, initiated him into the mysteries 
of accounts. But the boy’s talent, which developed itself at an early 
period, was not to be kept down. His mother secretly engaged a 
master to give him lessons on the violin, and he studied the theory 
of composition under Joseph Drechsler, chapelmaster at the Cathe- 
dral, so that, when only in his twelfth year, he was able to compose 
a waltz. Thus it came to pass that, unable any longer to submit to 
his father’s will, and backed by his mother, he threw up his 
position in the Savings’ Bank, and became a conductor, like his stern 
parent. On the 15th October, 1844, he appeared for the first time 
with his band at Dommayer’s Casino, ietzing, where his father 
had executed some of his most splendid waltzes. The youthful 
conductor played his own compositions : a quadrille and a polka, the 

Gunstwerber Walzer,” and the “ Sinngedicht Walzer,” having to 
repeat the two latter five times, Asa sort of peace-offering to his 
father, against whose wish and express command he had embraced 
the musical profession, he gave also, and had to repeat three times, 
the elder composer’s “‘Loreley Walzer.”—Jabn, director of the 
Imperial Opera ouse, has addressed a circular to the members of the 
company, requesting them in future not to encourage the claque and 
to be more careful in the selection of the persons to whom they give 
the orders they obtain from the management. ‘‘ As the claque,” 
Jahn writes, quoting from a communication addressed to him by the 
Intendant-General, “is mostly recruited from those who are pre- 
sented with orders by the artists, it is presumed that the artists 





themselves, mindful of the position they hold in so famous an insti- 
tution, will gradually become convinced that their strength lies only 
in the sympathy of the public and the kindly furtherance of their 
interests by the authorities of the Theatre, and not in applause of 
which it is very easy to divine the source, and which is calculated 
only to provoke a reaction on the part of all impartial persons.” 
Jahn adds a hope that the artists, for their own sake, will do their 
best to putan end to the abuse in question, and maintain the dignity 
of the Imperial Operahouse. 


—o—. 


FOREIGN BUDGET. 
(From Correspondents.) 

CARLSBAD.—The Stadttheater is being pulled down. It was 
opened on the 22nd July, 1788, with Le Nozze di Figaro, preceded 
by a prologue written for the occasion by the then manager, C. A. 
Faller. The last performance took place on the 15th September, 
the piece being Raimund’s Verschwender. 

WIESBADEN.—A phenomenal tenor has been discovered in the 
person of Carl Weyser, ‘‘ Doctor utriusque Juris,” who, biddin 
adieu to Themis, with her sword and scales, has made up his a 
to devote himself in future to the service of Euterpe. He will 
shortly make his first appearance on any stage at the Ducal Theatre 
here as Raoul in Les Huguenots. 

RorrerDAM.—In place of 8S. de Lange, Sen. (father of the well- 
known ppm, Herr S. de Lange, Cologne), who died some months 
since, M. H. van ’t Kruys, pupil of W. F. G. Nicolai, of the Conser- 
vatory of Music at the Hague, has been appointed, from among 14 
other candidates, organist of the Great Church and teacher of the 
organ in the School of Music attached to the local branch of the 
Society for the Promotion of Music. 

Lerpsic.—According to Report, the New Concerthouse, otherwise 
the New Gewandhaus, will be opened with a certain amount of 
solemnity, which will take the form of three concerts, constituting 
a kind of Musical Festival, on the 11th, 12th, and 13th December. 
The programme on the first evening will comprise Beethoven’s Over- 
ture, Zur Weihe des Hauses, and Ninth Symphony, with Mendels- 
sohn’s Psalm, ‘‘ Da Israel aus Aegyptien zog.” On the second even- 
ing the work performed will be Handel’s Messiah. The programme 
for the third evening is not yet settled, but it is tolerably certain 
that J. S. Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Weber, Schumann, and, probably, 
Schubert, will find places in it, and that Joseph Joachim will play. 
—The following concert on the 19th December will be a Rubinstein 
Concert, at which that composer’s Thurm zu Babel will be performed, 
and he himself play in one of his own concertos. 

Lucerne.—Joseph Rubinstein, the pianist and composer, who, 
by the way, was not related to Anton Rubinstein, has committed 
suicide. He resided for some years with Wagner at Bayreuth, and 
one of his principal works was the transcription of Parsifal for the 
piano. He killed himself from despair of achieving renown as a 
composer. He was scarcely 35 years of age. 

BERLIN.—The season at Kroll’s Theater, which began on the 3rd 
May, came to a close on the 21st September, and that of the Summer 
Opera, at the Louisenstidtisches Theater, which commenced on the 
lst May, also terminated on the 21st ult.—Anton Rubinstein is 
expected on the 12th November, to superintend the concluding 
rehearsals of his Velorenes Paradies, which will be performed by the 
St Cecilia Association, under his direction, on the 17th of the above 
month.—The public performances of Stern’s Vocal Association will 
commence for the season on the 31st inst., when Mendelssohn’s S¢ 
Paul will be given, with Mdlle Oberbeck, Franz Litzinger, and 
Georg Henschel, as solo singers. —It is not often that a dancer leaves 
a fortune behind him. But Herr Béhme, who held a modest position 
in the ballet at the Royal Operahouse, and who died a short time 
since, has bequeathed to his heirs 750,000 marks, or £37,500, the 
result of lucky speculations. 

HamsBvurcH.—On the 16th September, the tenth anniversary of 
his undertaking the management of the Stadttheater, Pollini was 
presented by the artists and others engaged on the establishment 
with a silver inkstand. 








Mr Goring Thomas’s opera, Hemeralda, was produced’on Saturday 
evening, September 27th, with complete and brilliant success, at the 
Stadttheater, Hamburgh. In all respects the performance, con- 
ducted by Mr Alberto Randegger, who went thither for the purpose, 
was excellent. The principals were Miss Pollack, of Berlin, Mr 
Wellinger, as Phebus, Dr Kraus as Quasimodo, and Herr Sessman 
as Frollo. There were fifteen recalls in the course of the evening, 
the tenor and baritone song being repeated. 
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MARRIAGE. 

On October the Ist, Henry M. Morris, of 27, Throgmorton 
Street, and 38, Hamilton Terrace, St John’s Wood, to Ju.tiE, only 
——- of ApoLPHE Po.ui7zeER, of 27, Lorne Gardens, Hanover 
zate. 








To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MustcaL Wor.pis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
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SIR GEORGE MACFARREN’S ADDRESS. 

(To the Students of the Royal Academy of Music.) 

After expressing regret at the loss they had all sustained by the 
death of Mr George Benson, one of the professors, Sir George 
Macfarren (who received a cordial greeting) referred to the influence 
which the pupils and the professors had over each other. He main- 
tained that it was not an assumption to declare that each of them 
was in personal, and, he believed, friendly relationship with those 
great masters whose works they studied. A man who produced a 
work of art impressed himself upon that work, and communicated it 
to all who brought the study of it into the duties of their lives ; and 
thus, at their academy, they made themselves at home with the 
greatest masters who had practised the art which they pursued with 
love and emulation. To master these great works, however, to do 
justice to their own love and to these great legacies, it was necessary 
for them to acquire facilities with which they had not been originally 
endowed by nature. To that end it was indispensable in every 
department of music that particular mechanical exercises should be 
pursued, to give each musician the capability of expressing the feel- 
ings and thoughts which ran in his heart and mind. It was common 
to call such exercises ‘‘ technical” studies. He questioned the 
propriety of the word, but they might accept it. It was absolutely 
necessary for instrumental musicians to exercise the fingers, the 
wrists, and the palms ; and the same necessity rested with vocalists, 
The ability to express their own feelings in the measure they sang 
could be attained only through the practice of exercises exclusively. 
The same remarks applied with equal truth to those who practised 
composition. The technical studies of the composer were the con- 
stant exercise in counterpoint, and it was not because one had a 
natural fluency in the production of graceful melodies that one was 
exempt from these studies, which were indispensable to all who 
aimed at artistic excellence. He knew for a fact that some of the 
most distinguished musicians now living fulfilled self-imposed tasks 
of contrapuntal exercises. Not only was it necessary for all who 
would pretend to the glorious delight of producing music of their 
own to work at the exercise of counterpoint; they must likewise 
practice mental gymnastics in the analysis of the works of great 
masters, and dissect a piece of music as a surgeon would dissect his 
subject. The study of plan was one of the most interesting to 
musicians ; and the study of orchestration by reading the scores of 
great masters was another pursuit of all-absorbing interest. To 
have, as in the case of their Academy, the opportunity of frequently 
hearing orchestral combinations and of comparing the sounds which 
one heard with the written signs from which these sounds were 
produced, was the best of all possible means for studying the art of 
instrumentation. Instrumentation was in itself a peculiar but a 
very important branch of musical composition. One might describe 
it as the chemistry of music—the considering of the qualities of tone 
in their several separate effects, of one or another instrument, of one 
or another voice, and then observing how these qualities of tone 
were changed when two or many of them came to be combined— 
how some would predominate through massive combinations, how 
others would be entirely absorbed in the mass of sound. Just as, in 
the combination of drugs, whatever might be put together, in this 








instance the bitter, in that instance the salt, would still predominate 
in the mixture, and in some other instances a new taste was 
developed, which was not represented by any one of the ingredients 
taken alone. 

In the same way a new sound was generated by the mixture of 
several qualities of tone. The organ bore many points of analogy to 
the orchestra, many points of difference. There was nothing in 
musical study which had so remarkably changed within the period 
of living persons as the practice of the organ. The structure of the 
organ itself had been almost entirely reversed within fifty or sixty 
years from the instrument which existed previously throughout the 
country. The organ of old could only be used in a very few keys, 
but now-a-days it was as free for use in every key of music as the 
pianoforte. We were obliged upon these keyed instruments to 
accept a compromise of intonation. Again, the reason for the charm 
which vocal performances and performances upon bowed instruments 
exercised on the hearer was chiefly derived from the fact that true 
intonation could be given upon them which was impracticable upon 
tempered instruments. Let them, however, be thankful for the 
equal temperament which brought such a very close approximation 
to musical truth in the division of the octave into twelve degrees, as 
affording pleasure that was boundless in the music which they 
performed. 

Having spoken of the wonderfully complicated nature of the organ, 
he observed that the structure of the pianoforte was in itself an 
accumulation of the knowledge of several generations of men. The 
pianoforte was now so constructed that it yielded instantly to the 
touch of the player, but depended upon that touch for its quality 
of tone. It was ‘‘touch” upon the pianoforte which distinguished 
the pianist as much as quality of voice distinguished the singer. 
Speaking of the structure of the violin, he asked them to consider 
what beautiful art had been exercised in its development as an 
instrument, and what rude originals preceded the violin as we now 
had it. The productions of those who had effected such improve- 
ments were to be regarded not as the works of manufacturers but as 
works of art in themselves, which exemplified this, to him, highly 
gratifying fact—that beauty was not one-fold ; that if there was to be 
beauty of tone there must be with it beauty of form, beauty of pre- 
paration, and, above all things, beauty of workmanship. He urged 
them never to weary of the study of a great work, and never to 
cast it aside until they had gathered into themselves the beauties it 
comprised, until they had attained the capability of expressing its 
beauties to those who would listen to them. Every portion of their 
work should be finished to the utmost of their capability, and no 
passage should be set aside as being of comparative unimportance 
with the rest. They must feel that they had critics on their right 
hand and critics on their left hand—critics listening to their bass 
and tenor parts, to the principal melody, to the excellence of their 
part writings, critics who would notice whether the left hand was 
too loud for the right or the right hand too loud for the left, critics 
who would notice a break in the voice which was not carefully 
covered ; and in every department of musical exercises they might 
be quite sure that there were keener ears for faults than for beauties. 
Let them, then, aim at making everything as nearly perfect as they 
could, and they might be quite sure that when that aim had been 
carried to the utmost they would still be a long way, on one side or 
the other, from the bull’s eye. Perfection was a point which he felt 
that no Queen’s prize would enable anyone to hit exactly in the 
centre. Very important towards this end of perfecting the tasks 
they undertook was to endeavour to finish each one before another was 
assumed. They knew the French proverb—‘‘It is the first step 
that costs.” Let them add to that the necessary sequel—it is the 
last step that pays. He could but wish to them all continued 
success, such as had attended the previous work at their Academy. 
It was in the hands of the professors and the pupils to maintain the 
character which the institution had held for 62 years. They were 
entering upon their ninth apprenticeship of seven years, and he urged 
them to let this 63rd year be a worthy culmination of all the work 
which had gone before. (The speaker resumed his seat amid cheers.) 
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AN UNKNOWN PIECE BY STERNDALE BENNETT, 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

Srr,—A recent notice of new musical publications, in the 
Lady's Pictorial, under the well-known signature “ F. F’.,” con- 
tains the subjoined :— 

“* An Album Leaf” for Piano, by Wm. Sterndale Bennett. 

“This elegant piece in ? time and in E flat major will be a 
treasure to persons in search of novelties for the pianoforte. I had 
at first thought it must be an excerpt from one of the composer’s 
suites of short pieces ; but, though intimately acquainted with his 
works, I fail to recognize the po publication ; I presume, there- 
fore, that it is posthumous, It begins : 
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Reading the above, I immediately called the piece to 
memory. It originally appeared in a music-serial called The 
Harmonist (published by J. Limbird, of the Strand, inventor and 
proprietor of the Mirror—price 2d.—our first cheap literary 
periodical), somewhere about 1840, the editor being then a 
gentleman who had the MS. from Bennett himself. It was 
reprinted, years later, I believe, in the Musical World, when 
under the superintendence of Messrs Boosey & Sons, with 
the same gentleman as editor. How it came into the hands 
of the present publishers, I cannot say; nor am I aware that it 
was ever assigned over to anybody.—I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, J. R. Creacu., 

Newcastle-under-Lyne, Sept. 25. 








Mr Joserx Bennett is just now at Brighton, enjoying well- 
earned repose. He intends being present at the Norwich Festival ; 
after which he will take a trip to the Continent for two or three 
months. May health and good spirits accompany him ! 

On the Ist inst. The Musical Times, our oldest and most 
venerated contemporary issued its 500th impression. May it issue 
500 more, and enlighten generations to come !—®. 35. 

ANOTHER volume of Sir George Cirove’s exhaustive Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians has been issued. The respected editor is 
absolutely indefatigable, and merits all the encomiums that have 
been lavished on his work. 

Punch has an article upon Mrs Kendal’s Brummagem paper on 
the Drama, which should be read from John-o’-Groats to Land's 


~ id cal admirable is it—and to the points at issue. — 


THE SPENCER CORONA. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

Sir,—I also have enjoyed several opportunities of testing the 
worth of this new discovery, and can freely endorse all you 
recently said in its favour in your answer to a correspondent of 
the Musical World. More should be written and known of 
“Spencer’s Corona.” To musicians it would be of invaluable 
service, I am a teacher and practiser of music myself, and have 
to read, write, play, and compose by GASLIGHT. 


Leeds, October 1st. 
ae 


THE MUSICIANS OF ARISTOPHANES.* 
A Fancy From THE ANTIQUE. 
(Continued from page 609. ) 

CHorvs. 

Iacchus. Venerated God, come to this meadow, your favourite 
resort; come, and direct the sacred choruses of the Initiated. Let 
a thick crown of myrtle boughs loaded with fruit be cradled on 
your head, and your daring foot mark the free dance inspired by 
the Graces, the religious and pure dance which our choruses 
repeat. Xanthias. (comically).—O daughter of Ceres, august 
and venerated, what a delicious perfume of pork! Bacchus,— 
Can yon not be quiet, directly you smell the scent of meat? 
The Chorus. (waving the burning torches and reviving their 
brilliancy).—Iacchus ! O Iacchus! Bright star of our nocturnal 
mysteries, the meadow sparkles with a thousand fires; the old 
men throw off the weight of their cares and many years; and 
you, happy one, guide upon this humid carpet of flowers the 
dances of youth. 

Then came a ballet of old men, children, and maidens. A 
pantomimist, clad in a tiger’s skin, represented by his actions 
various portions of the history of Bacchus. 

The Chorus.—Let the hymns be now addressed to Ceres, the 
queen of harvests, the goddess crowned with wheat-ears ; to her 
we dedicate the accents of our divine concerts. And do you, 
venerated Bacchus, Bacchus, god of the dance, guide our steps. 

Bacchus (in the front of the stage).—Yes, I love to join these 
choruses ; I will dance and sport with them. 

Xanthias.—And so do I. (He dances in a grotesque manner). 

The representatives of the old Pelasgi and of the first Hellenes 
then appear upon the stage. A man wearing a peacock’s skin for 
a girdle is seen as an illuminated shadow; he is followed by the 
apparitions of gods and goddesses. All this is accompanied by 
music, First comes Mars, who had a temple at Athens, with his 
gold helmet, ornamented on each side with tufts of white feathers, 
his shield with the Gorgon’s head, his cnemides,t and his sword. 
The chorus, flutes, and voices accompany the entrance of this 
figure with songs and airs in the Doric and Phrygian Modes, 
aids Plato says, were calculated to educate warriors. Ceres, 
mourning for the loss of her daughter, Proserpine, is then beheld; 
she is weeping in the Myxolydian Mode, rendered chromatic and 
enharmonic by half and quarter tones. Lastly, there comes 
Minerva herself, the protectress of Athens, such as Phidias had 
lately represented her ; with arms and breast of ivory, with the 
serpent rising up by her side, with her garments of massive gold, 
and with her eyes of transparent stones. ‘These apparitions were 
rendered living and gigantic by optical contrivances tolerably 
similar—if we may believe James Christie and M. de Sainte- 
Croix—to those of our own magic lanterns. The voices and 
instruments then united in a majestic and sonorous whole, rising 
to the sky. After the stage business and hymns, the piece con- 
tinued, resuming the satirical and familiar tone of its commence- 
ment. “Let us sing and dance,” said the Chorus, bantering the 
parsimony of the Choragus.t “We have nothing to spoil; our 

garments are dirty and worn out, our buskins are in tatters. Here 
is a young girl who would even do well to mend her dress, for we 
can see her bosom through the rent in her tunic. And do you, 
Clisthenes, you greatest of rascals, imitate the grief of the women 
of Athens ; tear your cheeks and roll upon the tomb of Sabinus.” 


* From L’Art Musical. 
+ Kvypides, ‘ greaves,””—TRANSLATOR. 
t Xopayés, “a chorus-leader;” also ‘‘ the person who paid the cost of the 








chorus,” —TRANSLATOR, 
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Murmurs were heard, especially for the last minute or two, 
among the actors; old Magnes had already spoken three times— 
with reference to all this stage business, which struck him as 
being, to say the least, useless—of the early days of tragedy, 
when Prynicus, the last imitators of whom he had known, 
obtained grand effects by exhibiting on the stage Achilles and 
Niobe, gigantic in size, seated and veiled, without pronouncing a 
word, ‘ And were,” he asked, “these dances brought from Persia, 
in which the dancers of both sexes gesticulated with their heads 
downwards, worth even the naif gambols, in which the disciples 
of Thespis, full of the god who inspired them, pushed and ran 
against each other, a prey to sacred delirium ? ” 

“ By the way, too, there is one thing which perplexes me more 
and more, Master,” said a musician named Lassus. “ Where have 
you laid the action you are now making us represent ?.”—“ Near 
Agree, on the road to Athens, and close to the Lllysus,” replied 
Aristophanes.—“ Great gods!” exclaimed Lassus, breaking his 
flute, to punish it for having taken part, perhaps, in a sacrilege! 
“ Then what you have dared to bring upon the stage of Athens 
are the Mysteries of Eleusis!” An almost general cry of indig- 
nation arose from the company of actors. ‘‘The idea of putting 
on the stage the Mysteries of Eleusis, which in more severe times 
the profane were prohibited, on pain of death, from knowing and 
revealing ; of causing Bacchus himself to do and say such in- 
famous things, and that, too, in the presence of his priests who 
will not fail to attend the performance to-morrow! Never will 
we lend our voices and instruments to such audacity and such 
impiety ! ”—“ Listen,” said Aristophanes, “and, if I have done 
wrong, let my own life and that of my sons answer for it. We 
no longer live in the age of Hercules; the robust and naif faith 
of our fathers exists no more! As in my comedy, there are two 
Bacchuses: one living, material, and familiar to the people; the 
other, lofty, divine, glorified in choruses and hymns, and beginning 
to be known by enlightened society at Athens. In olden days, 
the second Bacchus was concealed in the first, as the grandson of 
Cadmus was hidden in Jupiter’s hip ; but the time has come to 
cause the God to issue from his father’s flank ; to render at length 
the divine essence of the gods known and understood by con- 
trasting with them on the stage the vain and impure forms in 
which you dare to represent them. This is why the Mysteries of 
Eleusis must be revealed, even though, for unveiling them, we 
are destined to be consumed by the light, as Semele, the mother 
of the God, with whose anger you threaten me, was consumed by 
the eternal brilliancy.” Seeing that the murmurs redoubled, and 
that cries of putting him to death began to be mingled with them, 
Aristophanes, turning to the people, who had invaded the theatre, 
added: “I know, Athenians, that you curse me; you tremble at 
my audacity which prevents you from living peaceably, crowning 
yourselves with roses, and quietly drinking the wine of Cos; but, 
if I have risked my life, by seizing with an avengeful hand, and 
at the risk of being wounded by it myself, the scorpion-whip of 
Nemesis, it is because, between what ought no longer to be and 
what you do not yet understand, Heaven for you is empty. Vice 
and corruption have invaded you and remain unpunished, for you 
have no longer the courage either to punish perfidy or to say 
what is the truth.”.—“ Do you understand him?” asked the 
Spartan, Automedon, of the flautist, Cennus.—‘ I? not the least 
in the world,” replied the musician.—‘“ Yes, you are right, 
Master,” said Dexeithus, going up to Aristophanes, now threatened 
with death. “ Diffuse light; strike, at the risk of defiling your 
hand, on the vices and crimes of Athens. Show us the double 
gods as represented by our infantine traditions and as our minds 
are beginning to conceive them! Yes, you are right: at Athens, 
as in your comedy, there are to-day two Bacchuses, as there 
will soon be two Jupiters, one adored by the people and another 
who is,”—“ Death to the blasphemers! To the sea with them! 
Hemlock for Aristophanes!” cried the actors and the people. 
“‘ Death to the enemy of our gods and our belief, to the revealer 
of the Mysteries, the blasphemer of popular virtue, the adversary 
of Cleon! Let him die!” “You speak of your generals,” con- 
tinued Aristophanes, “ Among them, also, there are peculators 
like the infamous Cleon, a coward and a thief, whom I pursued 
in life, and whose memory my verses shall pursue till I have 
dishonoured it in the eyes of posterity.” ‘Cleon was no coward,” 
said Magnes, raising his hand. “ Do not forget that he died for 
his country on the battle-field of Amphipolis!” “ His death did 
not atone for his life,” said Aristophanes, with rage. “ Ask 








Demosthenes and Nicias. An Athenian general never survived 
defeat! You like him, you populace, because, when the demo- 
cratic party triumphed at Athens, he caused the salary of the 
judges to be raised to three oboli, and each of you hopes to 
become a judge. But, in the time of his power, when you 
were all prostrating yourselves before his false victories, and the 
pretended services rendered by him to his country, 1, without 
fearing the arms he flung away on the field of battle, brought 
him on this stage, my tribunal of justice, and accused him before 
the people.”—“ Why reckon it so great acrime in Cleon to have 
thrown down his arms?” said Cennus. ‘‘Could he not purchase 
otherst” The celebrated flautist’s simplicity began to turn the 
fury of the people and the actors to gaiety. “Do not mention 
Cleon before my father,” said the second son of Aristophanes, 
or his rage will drive him mad.”—“Jt is strange,” observed 
Cennus, whom the young man seemed to address, “I cannot 
think whom this young man is like, and yet I am sure he 
resembles somebody I once knew.” 

“ Yes!” continued Aristophanes, who seemed as though about 
to grow delirious with passion, “ yes, I held Cleon up to public 
ridicule, and one day when I was to represent him on this stage, 
and the vile workpeople, for fear of his fury, did not dare to paint 
me a mask like him, I painted the mask on my own features, and 
saw tears of rage falling from the eyes of your Cleon, that shoe- 
maker, that currier, disguised as a soldier. But, Athenians, 
though I have denounced prevaricators and faithless generals, 
though I have laughed at the weaknesses of your priests, and 
though I have offended your vain superstition, I have respected 
your great men, and your pure glory.” 

During the last few instants a pale, thin individual, had 
approached the knot of actors. “ Be off with you, dog!” said 
Cennus, driving him away, and apparently ready to fall upon him. 
—“ Who is that man? What has he done to be treated thus ?” 
enquired the young girl with the torn robe.— He?” replied the 
old singer. “That is Melitus, the wretch who dared to accuse 
Socrates !””—“ Socrates!” said as though with one voice the 
entire body of actors. A moment of embarrassment followed.— 
“ Socrates !” repeated sorrowfully Aristophanes. “I am innocent 
of that just man’s death! But the simplicity of Cennus has just 
touched the only mournful point in my thoughts, and reminded 
me of perhaps my sole ground for remorse. © Socrates! I 
wanted to defend against the new education you advised for 
these young people the rude and laborious labours which formed 
the men of Marathon ! ”—‘‘ Come,” said Callimachus, the master 
of the music, “let us get on; for my own part I am very proud 
of having some share in the courage and work of Aristophanes.” 
—‘ And all the more so,” remarked Automedon, famous for his 
rapid strains in the Orthian and Enoplian Modes, “because the 
Master alone is responsible for his play. If there is any re- 
muneration, it will be for us; if there is any chastisement, it will 
affect only him.”-—*‘ Well, well, let us get on,’ observed the 
dancer, Menocrates. “Iam familiar with the piece. There is 
now only a literary quarrel with the object of deciding to whom 
the throne of tragedy belongs, to A‘schylus or Euripides; it is 
simply most horribly wearisome ; if the scenery does not save it, 
the piece will achieve no success; no one will talk about it the 
day after to-morrow.”—“ Come, citizens, let us continue,” said 
Aristophanes’ younger son.—* I have just found out whom that 
young man, who performs the duties of stage-manager, and whom 
his father cannot endure, resembles,” said Cennus in a low voice. 
Then, pleased with himself, and wishing everyone to profit by his 
discovery, he added aloud: “ By the gods! He resembles Cleon !” 
Perceiving, by the silence which fell on all around him, that he 
had made some fresh blunder, he had recourse to his usual 
expedient: he applied his flute to his lips and drew from it 
delicious melody. Aristophanes, buried in thought, appeared tc 
listen silently. The actors did not utter a word. One of them, 
however, went up to the poet whose glance was lost in vacancy, 
as though the past, a sad past, were displayed before him! Large 
tears were rolling slowly down his bronzed cheeks, ‘“O Cleon!” 
he murmured. The piece went on, resumed by the actors, who 

were reassured and appeased. Eve@ine Gautier, 








Minniz Havk commenced, on the 2\st se, ning a short 
engagement in Prague at the great Neustidter Theater, which was 
crowded, the opera being Carmen, 
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CONCERT. 

MpmeE Viarp-Lovuis’ Recirats.—The inhabitants of Richmond 
enjoyed a rare treat on Thursday, Sept. 25th, when Mdme Viard- 
Louis gave the first of her three recitals. How she interprets 
Beethoven is well known, and that she was appreciated by her 
Richmond audience was shown by the unanimous recall after the 
“Moonlight” Sonata, the opening part of which was given with 
the perfection of repose. The same well-deserved compliment was 
paid to her after the ‘‘ Novellette” in F major (Schumann) and the 
‘*Danse des Sylphes” (Fumagalli), also after the ‘‘ Sonata Chro- 
matische” (Ratf), which she played with Signor Guerini (violin). 
The vocalist was Mdme A. Hirlemann, who gave the quaint ‘‘ Ah! 
se tu m’ami” (Pergolese) admirably, and “‘ La Fioraja ” (Bevignani), 
for which she had a recall. She also contributed ‘‘ Voi che sapete ” 
(Mozart), ‘‘ Ah! fors’ é lui” (Verdi), and the ‘‘ Sorrentina de Picco- 
lino” (Guiraud). Signor Guerini’s solos were ‘‘ Adagio” and 
‘*Gondoliera ” (Ries). He was much applauded, and returned to 
bow his acknowledgments. Mdme Viard-Louis, who also played 
‘The Harmonious Blacksmith” (Handel) and ‘‘ Andante and Rondo 
Capriccioso ” (Mendelssohn), concluded the concert by a marvellous 
rendering of the ‘‘Légende de St. Francois de Paule” (Liszt).— 


eS 


PROVINCIAL. 

TrewkessuRY.—The Annual Festival of neighbouring choirs was 
held at the Abbey Church, on Tuesday, September 23rd, when the 
chorus consisted of about 550 voices. The Festival is held in com- 
memoration of the re-opening of the Abbey Church after restoration, 
and in aid of the fund for the further restoration required. This 
year itis in connection with an octave of services commencing on 
Sunday, September 21st, and concluding on Sunday, September 28th. 
The Festival service commenced at three o’clock, and the church was 
filled some time before that hour, when there was a procession of the 
choir and clergy, with banners and band, singing the hymn, 
‘“‘ Brightly gleams our banner” (Henry Smart). The first part of 
the service was intoned by the Rev. H. Clifford, Precentor of the 
Abbey, and the latter part by the Rev. J. Knight-Law, senior 
curate. The Psalms were the 136th, 137th, and 138th, set to music 
by C. H. Lloyd, M.A., Mus. Bac., and the Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis were also Mr Lloyd’s. The First Lesson was read by the 
Rev. Thurston Rivington, vicar of St Nicholas, Warwick, and 
formerly curate and precentor of the Abbey, and the Second Lesson 
by the Vicar of Tewkesbury, the Rev. Hemming Robeson. The 
anthem, ‘‘ One thing have I desired of the Lord,” was specially com- 
ay for this Festival by the Rev. Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, Bart., 

1.A., Mus. Doc., and consisted of full and semi-choruses, with a 
small portion for the principal voices only. The choruses were well 
sustained, and were full of musical vigour. The preacher was the 
Rev. W. J. Knox-Little, canon of Werbeaten, who preached an 
eloquent sermon from 2lst Revelations, 25th and following verses, 
and was listened to with marked attention by the large congregation, 
numbering nearly 3,000. The Recessional hymn was, ‘‘ The 
Church’s one foundation ” (H. Smart), and was the only part—-says 
Berrow’s Journal—in which there was a fault to find with the choir, 
the time not being good. Altogether, however, the conductor, 
Mr D. Hemmingway, F.C.O., organist and choirmaster, is to be 
congratulated upon the musical success of the festival. The organist 
for the occasion was Mr H. Rogers, from Christ Church, Cheltenham. 
The offertory amounted to £54 5s, 3d., against £39 last year. 

Norwicu.—Aptommas, the well-known harpist, gave a recital on 
Saturday afternoon, Sept. 20th, in Noverre’s Rooms. His chief 
pieces were Beethoven’s ‘‘ Moonlight ” Sonata (which was admirably 
given) and a Grand Fantasia by Parish Alvars on themes from ‘‘ J 
Montecchi e Capuletti.” In addition, he played several of his own 
arrangements of English, Scotch, and Welsh melodies, including 
‘* Home, Sweet Home.” 








THE private performances of Parsifal for King Ludwig alone 
will not, as announced, take place in Bayreuth, but at the Theatre 
Royal, Munich, and, probably, on the 3rd, 5th, and 7th 
November. 


Arcachon (From a Correspondent).—After spending a few 
weeks in Normandy, M. Gounod has come here, busily employed 
on a lyrical drama, the subject of which is taken from Lamartine’s 
Jocelyn, Two Sundays ago, his Messe solennelle de Sginte Cécile 
was performed, under his own direction, in the church of Notre 
Dame. The vocal portion was entrusted to Mdlle Martin-Murat, 
MM. Sursol and Dunoyé, assisted by a chorus of eighty. The 
orchestra was sixty strong. 





THE CHURCH AS A TEMPLE OF THE “ DIVINE” ART, 
OR A PLEA FOR ORATORIO IN THE CHURCH. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 


S1r,—The somewhat strange sermon recently preached by Canon 
Knox-Little on the occasion of the special opening service of the 
161st Worcester Musical Festival held in the.Cathedral, induces the 
thoughtful to reflect on the desirability and advantages of music held 
in places of public worship. The Canon, in a lengthy and appro- 
priate sermon as regards the subject, though wanting in accuracy in 
several musical details, struck the right nail on the head when he 
advocated the performance of sacred music in churches, &c., under 
certain conditions ; he says: ‘‘ The fact that our festival is held in 
this stately fane declares that England has never forgotten that her 
greatest celebrations, her social works, the delights of her beautiful 
opportunities of intercourse and of admiration of art can never—may 
it always so—can never be separated from the great thought 
conveyed by the prophet, the thought of the presence of the living 
God. . . . Oye apostles of what is called beauty, in an age that 
forgets the divine presence and the power of the grace of God, never 
allow yourselves in music or in other things to take the part of a 
divorce court between those whom God has indissolubly joined, 
Goodness and Beauty. If ye love the beauty of the song he has 
given you, love that which makes it beautiful, the goodness of God.” 
These sentiments expressed from the pulpit by such a prominent 
member of the Church, necessarily leads the thoughtful to meditate 
on the desirability of utilizing the Church as a means of propagating 
music in its genuine and unadulterated form. Taking into con- 
sideration the religious question, there is much to be said in favour 
of rendering in the church that high form of musical art, the sacred 
oratorio, nor should the repertoire be restricted to works of this 
description, which, to a certain extent, would narrow the field of 
choice, but in order to more fully encourage religious emotion 
through the ideal language and feelings of humanity, and at the same 
time to develope the effects of the principles of tone and phrase, a 
wider scope for the selection of appropriate works must be given. 
This would then include specimens of masterpieces of our greatest 
composers, whose musical settings have been in many cases a labour 
of love and inspiration. 

Now that the heads of Church and State take an interest in 
musical education, there should be no difficulty in obtaining the 
necessary sanction for opening our churches occasionally for sacred 
music performances. The necessary consent being obtained, it 
would not entail much of a sacrifice on the part of the local clergy, 
for our churches, unlike the Continental ones, are closed nearly the 
whole week, and if they contain historical or interesting relics, are 
jealously guarded and difficult to enter. To ensure the successful 
working of such a scheme as the present, the co-operation of several 
influential persons recruited from professional and amateur musicians, 
with the help of members of the clergy of broad views, would be 
necessary. A committee having been formed, the next step would be 
to submit a list of suitable buildings in well-known places, when a 
medium sized orchestra, in conjunction with the organ and able, 
though not necessarily first-class, artists, on account of their 
exorbitant charges, should be engaged. To avoid any money being 
taken at the doors, admission must only be obtained by tickets 
purchased before the day, and in order to guard against any spirit of 
speculation the charge should be low enough merely to cover work- 
ing expenses. There are at the present day few opportunities for 
hearing the able rendering of sacred works, past and present, save 
one or two societies, whose high prices are prohibitory to a great 
many, and an occasional odd performance or so. By great care and 
discretion exercised in the selection of works to be performed the 
public would be trained to avoid the ugly and bad in form, and the 
useless and revolting in idea so often the example of latter day 
realism, and let us hope they would learn to recognize and appreciate 
pure harmony and unsophisticated composition, which arises 
spontaneously from the strong love the artist has in his mind of a 

iven subject, works which have been and, no doubt, given the 
p sa patronage and prominence, will be still emis. io 








Our Quebec correspondent telegraphs: “On Tuesday evening 
Mr Henry Irving produced The Merchant of Venice for his first 
appearance in Canada, playing Shylock, while Miss Ellen Terry 
made her début as Portia. The reception of both artists was 
enthusiastic in the extreme, and they were repeatedly called 
forward during the play by the largest and most distinguished 
audience ever known in the theatre of Quebec. There was at the 
close of the performance a hearty and universal demonstration of 
welcome.”—D. 7. 
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COVENT GARDEN CONCERTS. 

Wednesday, October Ist, should be chronicled as a “ red letter 
day ” by English composers, the entire evening being devoted to 
their works, We subjoin the programme im extenso as a 
“ memento ” :— 


PaRT I. 
COVRNENB is 6hioesaspusoiese The Naiades......... W. Sterndale Bennett 
Conducted by Mr Gwyllym Crowe. 
Rhapsodie Symphonique (first time)..................0 Hamilton Clarke 


(Dedicated to Percy Reeve, Esq.) 
Conducted by the Composer. 
Recit. and Air...‘‘Sad heart, oh! take thy rest ” (Hvangeline) 
(Mdme Enriquez. ) Virginia Gabriel 
Wiliti WONGSHLO 5. 5.<;.i<0.0deccanswcesssecmwsveartenauiee Sir G. A. Macfarren 
(Mr Carrodus.) 
Symphony in B flat minor...‘ The Welsh ”’............... F. H, Cowen 
Conducted by the Composer. 


Concerts Bit FF mt. «sic secensscagss asdastcesanetee Sterndale Bennett 
(Pianoforte, Miss Josephine Lawrence.) 
ROM. sss peirscoenaccemceenere ‘The Lost Chord”’............ Arthur Sullivan 
(Signor Foli.) 
MO ORPUING is fais s sccessseccere Hero and Leander.......... Walter Macfarren 
Conducted by the Composer. 
Part II, 
OBEEMED : pacisesraicncsesnrel INN cy ckspiacsvnesuouksaepeeats Wallace 
| On eercresnaevery Colomba.... .00. +0001 s00se0ececee ++ Mackenzie 
RDONNES asoasshccsinvarcseotensnxonues SS NID sa ssnonowsenncsanseni Hullah 


(Mdme Enriquez. ) 
(Pianoforte, Mr Cliffe, and American Organ, Mr Coward.) 
MUI su cisccison beskesy sees apassaseetucewce ican ere H, M. Higgs 
Conducted by the Composer. 

Popular Selection ...‘‘ Reminiscences of Balfe”............ F. Godfrey 

Selections from The Enchantress, The Bohemian Girl, Daughter 

of St Mark, Rose of Castille, The Maid of Artois, and The Maid 

of Honour. 

Orchestra and Band of the Coldstream Guards. 
Solos—Pianoforte, ‘‘ Nocturne” Field, and ‘‘ Toccata’? W. S. Bennett 
(Miss Josephine Lawrence.) 


PME ocd conueasacbepeuatavere RD GME saison cacy ite evienih daneel Lodei 
(Signor Foli.) 
WOES . teneisictsrice *S TARDE 0 Ts0Ve .s0 0000s diesseees A, G. Crowe 
(Cornet obbligato, Mr W. Ellis. ) 
ED Sais sisousceus co arssapeces AINE es. ve crpicrescnsieses Percy Reeve 
Popular Selection of Old English Melodies...............++ F. Godfrey 


Orchestra and Band of the Coldstream Guards. 
Introducing ‘‘ Down among the dead men,” ‘‘ A Lullaby,” ‘‘ The 
Carman’s Whistle,” ‘‘ Barbara Allen ” (Cornet solo, Mr W. Ellis), 
‘Sally in our Alley” (Cornet solo), ‘‘Sir Roger de Coverley,” 
‘Pray Goody,” ‘‘Hope, the Hermit,” ‘Tom Bowling” 
(Euphonium solo, Mr Bourne), ‘‘ Weel may the keel row” (Piccolo 
variations, Mr J, Hamilton), ‘* Home, sweet Home ” (Cornet solo), 
ae Bay of Biscay” (Trombone solo, Mr C. Hadfield), ‘‘ Rule, 
ritannia. 


There was a large and enthusiastic audience, who listened 
throughout with earnest attention, and rewarded the performers, 
both instrumentalists and vocalists, with hearty applause and 
“ recalls” at the conclusion of each piece. This evening the Band 
of the Royal Artillery, conducted by Mr Zavertal, will play from 
6 to 8 o'clock, as well as from 9.45 to 10.30, between the parts of 
the usual concert. 


—9 — 


SAVOY THEATRE. 


Princess Ida has been so long before the public, to whom the 
witty libretto of Mr W. 8, Gilbert and the delightful music of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan are now familiar, that little remains to be said 
respecting its merits. It must, however, be readily acknowledged 
that the opera bears the test of time, and that its attractions appear 
to be just as fresh now as when it was first introduced to the public, 
eight months ago. After a brief interval, during which the artists 
engaged in the performance of the work took well earned repose, 
Princess Ida was reproduced at the Savoy Theatre, with no change 
whatever in the original excellent cast, and was warmly welcomed 
by a large and appreciative audience. How well Miss Leonora 
Braham lls the part of the Princess, how admirable is her elocution, 
it is scarcely needful to say. So far as concerns elocutionary power, 
almost equal praise is due to Miss Brandram (Lady Blanche) who— 


like Miss Braham—knows how to render comic speeches doubly © 





comic by intense gravity and seriousness of manner. Miss Jessie 
Bond (Melissa) brightened the representation by her unfailing 
vivacity, and the duet between her and Miss Brandram (‘‘ Now 
wouldn’t you like to rule the roast ?”) was one of the chief successes. 
Miss Kate Chard was a highly acceptable Lady Psyche, and the 
three girl graduates, Sacharissa, Chloe, and Ada, were well imper- 
sonated by Mdlles Grey, Heathcote, and Carr. Mr Bracy (Hilarion), 
Mr Lely (Cyril), and Mr Ryley (Florian) sang and acted with 
abundant spirit; Mr Barrington (King Hildebrand) sang better in 
tune than usual, and filled with his customary intelligence a part 
scarcely worthy his powers. Mr Grossmith, as King Gama, showed 
how much may be made by a clever actor of small opportunities, ard 
not only earned well-deserved encores for both his songs, but merited 
great praise for his clear and incisive enunciation of the spiteful 
speeches he had to declaim. Mr Temple (Arac) sang capitally, and 
was well aided by Mr Gray (Guron) and Mr Lugg (Scynthius). Mr 
F. Cellier ably conducted the performance, and may be congratulated 
onits success. The varied, characteristic, and masterly orchestration 
was sympathetically interpreted, the choruses went well, and the 
concerted vocal pieces could hardly have been better sung. The 
lovely quartet, “The world is but a broken toy,’ sung by Miss 
Braham, Mr Bracy, Mr Lely, and Mr Ryley, was delightfully 
executed. Practice has made perfect the company now engaged at 
the Savoy Theatre, and Princess Jda is more attractive than ever.— 
H. H. (1. 8. &é D. N.) 
—_0——_ 
SOME NEW SONGS. 
(From “‘ The Theatre.” ) 

Our learned musical critic, Mr Beatty Kingston, sends the 
following paragraph too late for the Musical Bou, so I give it a 
place here :— 

‘‘ Mr Isidore de Lara has written several beautiful songs of late, 
one and all entitled to the highest rank amongst compositions of 
their class of the present day, in this or any other country. One of 
them in particular, a setting of some passionately amorous words by 
Mr Clement Scott, is, in my humble opinion, a chef d’euvre, The 
warmth and tenderness that animate Mr Scott's subtly suggestive 
verses have manifestly struck a responsive chord in the breast of the 
gifted composer, who has wedded the poet’s rapturous reminiscences 
of ‘ Last Night’ to strains that exercise a strange languid fascination 
upon their hearers. Such a song as this is the offspring of the heart 
as well as of the brain, and places its author en rapport with all 
those musical natures in which reason, prudence, and worldly 
wisdom are subordinate to temperament and sensibility. ‘ Last 
Night,’ despite its obvious spontaneity, is constructed with masterly 
ability, and exacts no small measure of executive proficiency from 
the accompanyist as well as the singer. I have seldom experienced 
keener and completer pleasure than whilst listening to Mr De Lara’s 
rendering of this admirable composition. The musical readers of 
The Theatre will, I believe, derive unmixed gratification from the 
study of three other songs by the same composer, recently published 
by Messrs Chappell & Co., under the titles of ‘Twin Souls,’ ‘At 
Rest,’ and ‘ Where Memory Dwells,’ each a musical gem in its way. 
‘At Rest,’ is a brief but exquisitely tender dirge, appealing 
irresistibly to hearts that have ‘loved and lost.’ ‘Where Memory 
Dwells’ is a scarcely less touching tone-picture of a vision suggesting 
itself to a troubled and sorrowful spirit; and ‘Twin Souls’ is a 
fervid love song, the words of which (by Mr Howard Deazeley) appear 
to have been inspired by the theory of ‘elective affinities,’ whilst 
the music glows with all the fire of earthly love. Mr De Lara is a 
Minnesinger by instinct and conviction; what he depicts to us in 
sound is the reality, not the affectation, of amatory passion ; in him 
the artistic faculty of expression is fed and prompted by deep and 
genuine feeling. ‘*Beatry KInGston.” 





| YANKEE WAGNERIANA. 

The Boston Festival this year was killed by too much 
| Wagner, and the public cannot stand “ boiler-yard music.” 
| —Cincinnatti Enquirer. 

The recent Wagner musical festival held in Boston proved 
| so successful financially that Mr Wagner thought seriously of 
| giving up the sleeping-car business and devoting his time to 

music.—Marlborough Times. 


‘* Wagner Concerts ” are becoming the rage in this country. 
The trouble with such concerts is that about four-fifths of the 
audience sit through the entire performance wondering when 
the members of the orchestra are going to get through tuning 
up their instruments.—Norristown Herald. 
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EXCERPTS FROM PARKE’S MUSICAL MEMOIRS, 
Excerrt No. 65. 
(Continued from page 606. ) 
1815. 


The oratorios, which commenced on the 18th of February, were 
performed at both the winter theatres. Drury Lane began with the 
first part of Haydn’s Creation, Beethoven’s Battle Symphony, &c. 
Mdme Sessi and Mrs Dickons sang with great effect. The first part 
of the Creation was likewise given at Covent Garden. Catalani was 
not engaged this season, and Miss Stephens, the charms of whose 
voice were perhaps not inferior to hers, took her place, supported by 
Mrs Salmon and Braham. 

Besides the Ancient, the Vocal, and the Philharmonic concerts, 
the Marchionesses of Hertford and Salisbury gave concerts at their 
respective mansions, which drew together all the flower of the haut 


ton. 

The only theatrical novelty this season was a new comic opera in 
two acts, produced at Covent Garden Theatre on the Ist of 
February, called Brether and Sister, The music was composed by 
Bishop and Reeve. In this piece Miss Stephens was very successful 
ina song by Bishop, in which, in imitation of Braham’s song in 
Narensky, she sang an echo to her own voice with great ability. A 
comic song by Reeve, ‘‘Je ne sais quoi,” was encored. ‘The 
allegro of the overture,” says a critic, ‘‘ which is a concertante for 
the flute, clarionet, and oboe, was admirably performed by Messrs 
Birch, Hopkins, and W. T. Parke.” The whole of the music is 
excellent. In this piece the principal male-singing character was 


. performed by Mr Duruset, a young performer of promise ; Incledon, 


In consequence of a difference with the manager, having suddenly 
retired. There had not been any voice equal to Incledon’s on the 
English stage since he first came out at Covent Garden Theatre in 
the year 1790. His ear was so perfect that I never heard him sing 
out of tune during the twenty-four years he was before the public. 
He did not, however, know anything of music ; but his memory was 
so retentive that when a piece had been once played to him he 
retained it ever after. Incledon, while he fancied he possessed great 
sagacity, was so unsuspecting that almost anyone could practice on 
his credulity, as the following whimsical circumstance will show: 
This admirable singer, who made a greater benefit than any of the 
other performers belonging to the theatre, became so anxious when 
it was near that he could not refrain from going every morning to 
the box-book, at the box-book-keeper’s office, to see how many places 
were taken ; and a week before his last, observing the names to be 
few besides those of his own private friends, he said to Brandon, 
“‘D—n it, Jem, if the nobility don’t come forward as usual I shall 
cut but a poor figure this time.” ‘‘ Don’t be afraid,” said Brandon, 
“T dare say we shall do a great deal for you to-day.” ‘‘ Well,” 
replied Incledon, ‘‘I hope you will ; and as [I go home to dinner I 
will look in again.” Incledon, who was not very familiar with 
Debrett’s Peerage, returning at four o'clock in the afternoon, 
hastened to the k, and read aloud the following fictitious names, 
which Brandon, as a joke, had put down during his absence :— 
“The Marquis cf Piccadilly,” ‘ The Duke of Windsor.” ‘‘ Ah!” 
said he, ‘‘that must be one of the royal family!” ‘ Lord High- 
gate,” and “‘The Bishop of Gravesend!” ‘‘ Well!” said he to 
Brandon, quite delighted, ‘if we get on as well to-morrow as we 
have done to-day, I shall have a number of distinguished titles 
present !” 

Ranelagh Gardens, that once fashionable place of resort for the 
great and the gay, being now shut up, a short account of them may 
not be unacceptable : Ranelagh was first planned by Mr Lacy, the 
joint patentee of Drury Lane Theatre with Garrick, in the year 1744. 
The performances were first given in the morning, but were after- 
wards changed to the evening. The gardens, which were beautiful, 
extended down to the Thames, where a handsome landing-place had 
been constructed for those parties who chose to go by water. The 
Rotunda was an elegant and spacious building, with boxes round the 
interior for the accommodation of the company promenading and 
taking refreshments, whilst some excellent music, by singers and 
musicians of the first ability, was performed in a superb orchestra 
erected in its centre. When the concert was ended fireworks of a 
splendid description were displayed in the gardens, which terminated 
the entertainments of the evening in time for the haut ton to take a 
late supper at Vauxhall Gardens. The entrance to this elegant 
place was in Ranelagh Walk, whither the visitors were driven 
through a long avenue of majestic trees ; and the area before the gate 
was sufficiently spacious to contain a great number of carriages. At 
this gate, when the nobility and gentry came out, there were always 
a great number of link-boys, who, as usual, were very clamorous to 
be permitted to call up their coaches. One night, on several of the 
musicians coming out at the same time as the company, they were 





honour?” &c., till one of the linkmen, more knowing than his 
fellows, putting his torch up to their faces, called out to his com- 
anions, ‘‘ Vy, don’t you know ’em? they’re only the call-birds!” 
his fascinating place was for many years patronised by the Prince 
of Wales (his late Majesty George the Fourth); but the gardens, &c. 
getting into incompetent hands, they progressively declined in 
popularity till they were closed for ever. 
auxhall Gardens opened for the season on the 4th of June, and 
on the 12th of August a superb féte was given in honour of the natal 
day of his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, which was attended 
by upwards of fourteen thousand persons. It may be observed that 
the night in celebration of the birthday of the Prince of Wales was 
uniformly the greatest night in the season. The concert (including 
the concertos on the organ and oboe by Hook and me) was much 
applauded, and amongst the songs two new ones, ‘‘ The triple court- 
ship ” and ‘‘ You don’t exactly suit me,” sung by Miss Feron and 
Mrs Bland (both composed by me) were vehemently encored, as was 
Dignum in ‘‘ The Prince and old England for ever.” 
(To be continued.) 


—_—oO 


WAIFS. 

The Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, Professor SirG. A. 
Macfarren, delivered his annual address to the students on Saturday 
at the institution in Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, on the re- 
opening of the Academy. There was a large attendance, among the 
professors being Messrs H. C. Banister, C. Steggall, F. R. Cox, 
E. Fiori, William Shakespeare, F. Walker, H. R. Eyers, F. B. 
Jewson, Walter Macfarren, A. O. Leary, Brinley Richards, Harold 
Thomas, A. Schloesser, and H. R. Rose ; Messrs G. A. Osborne, and 
Charles E, Sparrow (directors), with Mr John Gill (secretary). At 
the termination of the address the speaker was loudly cheered, and 
a hearty vote of thanks to Sir George Macfarren, on the motion of 
Mr Brinley Richards, was unanimously voted. (For the address 
itself see leader page. ) 

Mr Alberto Randegger has returned from Hamburgh. 

Ponchielli has completed his new opera, Marion Delorme. 

The Teatro Carcano, Milan, will shortly open with Dinorah. 

Il Cid, a new opera by Coppola, has been produced at Cremona. 

Emilie Ambré, has been singing in Faust and La Traviata at 
Lille. 

Reichmann has been singing at Prague in Hans Heiling and Don 
Juan. 

Mierzwinsky, the tenor, was much applauded in Guillaume Tell at 
Turin. 

Teodoro Robles, formerly manager of the Teatro Real, has died in 
Madrid. 

Mdme Fursch-Madi reached New York by the Austral on the 15th 
September. 

The Order of the Italian Crown has been conferred on Battistini, 
the baritone. 

The Centenary of the Padre Martini will be duly celebrated this 
year at Bologna. 

A new literary and artistic paper, La Cronaca Sibarita, has 
appeared in Naples. 

The Teatro Principal, Barcelona, is now occupied by an Italian 
buffo opera company. 

The Concerts Lamoureux will re-open on the 19th inst. at the 
Chateau d’Eau, Paris. 

Marschner’s opera, Adolph von Nassau, is to be revived at the 
Theatre Royal, Hanover. 

. Donizetti’s Favorita ushered in the autumn season at the 
Politeama Genovese, Genoa. 

Performances for the benefit of the various Cholera Funds are 
being given throughout Italy. 

Alexandre Guilmant is in Riga, and will give several performances 
on the celebrated organ there. 

Madlle Nevada has arrived in town to prepare for her approaching 
début at the Norwich Festival. 

Mdme Marchesi has returned from Baden (near Vienna) to Paris 
and resumed her singing lessons. 

Camilla Urso, the violinist, having returned from Europe to 
America, is at present in Boston. 

The season at the Grand-Ducal Theatre, Schwerin, opened with 
Nessler’s Rattenfanger von Hameln. 

The new term at the Escuela Nacional de Musica y Declamacion, 
Madrid, commenced on the 2nd inst. 
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The Heckmann Quartet, Cologne, think of making, next month, 
an extended tour in Austro-Hungary. 

It is said that Angelo Neumann proposes resuming next spring his 
** Nibelungen Performances” in Italy. 

Ferrari's new opera, Fernanda, has been for some time in active 
rehearsal at the Teatro Ristori, Verona. 

The opening of the Chatelet Concerts, Paris, under the direction 
of Colonne, is fixed for the the 12th inst. 

The season just concluded at the Theatre Royal, Copenhagen, has 
resulted in a deficit of about 40,000 crowns. 

The Raynor brothers have returned from Margate, and are making 
preparations for their undertaking at Berlin. 

Handel's Judas Maccabeus was performed on the 8th September 
in Breslau by the St Elisabeth Church Choir. 

A. 8. Weinkopf, formerly chorus-master at the Imperial Opera- 
house, Vienna, has died at Salzburg, aged 72. 

A new buffo opera, J/ nuovo Don Giovanni, music by Palmieri, has 
been produced at the Anfiteatro Fenice, Trieste. 

The Emperor Wilhelm has approved of an annual grant of 60,000 
marks for two years to the Stadttheater, Altona. 

A fire broke out lately at the Teatro Pietro Cossa, Rome. No lives 
were lost, but the stage was completely destroyed. 

Ernest Reyer’s Sigurd will be performed in December at the 
Grand-Théatre, Lyons, for the first time in France. 

According to the Pesther T'agblatt, Franz Liszt-is writing his 
Memoirs, and is already busy with the fourth volume. 

The Teatro Goldoni, Leghorn, will be open for opera from the 
middle of the present month, up to the 10th December. 

During his approaching tour with the Meiningen Orchestra, Hans 
von Biilow will give two ‘‘ Symphonic Concerts ” in Vienna. 

Von Milde has retired, after having been for many years a member 
of the opera-company at the Grand Ducal Theatre, Weimar. 

The artists engaged at the San Carlo, Naples, are apprehensive 
that, in consequence of the cholera, the theatre will not open. 

Malle Zerline Drucker, of the Theater an der Wien, Vienna, has 
brought an action for libel against the comic paper, Der Floh. 

Alexander Hessler, ex-manager of the Stadttheater, Strassburgh, 
is appointed artistic director of the Kénigstidtisch Opera, Berlin. 

A Philharmonic Society, under the direction of Michael Brand, 
has been organized by the orchestral musicians of Cincinnati, U.S. 

Herr Franz Rummel, the eminent pianist, has accepted a 
professorship at the well-known Sternsche Conservatorium at Berlin. 

A short time since, the lightning struck the church of San 
Gregorio, Cremano, (Naples) and destroyed the organ—a very fine 
one. 

Reck, manager of the Stadttheater, Nuremberg, has requested the 
Corporation to release him from the management after the present 
season. 

A buffo opera, Mary, La Vivandiera, music by Casiraghi, has 
been produced, but not very successfully, at the Teatro Rossini, 
Venice. 

A new buffo opera, Un ’antisa Legge di Scozia, music by Federici, 
has been produced, with moderate success, at the Teatro Rossini, 
Venice. 

Wagner's T'ristan und Isolde will be performed on the 3rd 
December, at Carlsruhe, in honour of the Grand Duchess of Baden’s 
birthday. 

Alma Fohstrim, having completed her engagement at Kroll’s 
Theater, Berlin, has been singing at the Stadttheater, Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

The prices of admission during the approaching Italian Opera 
season at the Teatro Real, Madrid, will be higher than they have 
been heretofore. 

A new comic opera, I Tre Moschettieri, book by Pipi and Bruni, 
music by Martinelli, will shortly be produced at the Arena 
Nazionale, Florence. 

At the inauguration of a new concert-room in Malmedy, Grétry’s 
Richard Cour-de-Lion, with the French text, was very successfully 
performed by amateurs. 

Clara Louise Kellogg will sing this season in America at one 
hundred concerts under the management of Major J. B. Pond, 
Brignoli being the tenor. 

Julius Schulhoff, whose health has | wg benefited by the waters 


at Rippoldsau, has returned to Baden-Baden, but will probably spend 
the winter in Wiesbaden, 





The tenor, Fritz Ernst, lately made a ‘‘ hit” on his first appear- 
ance as the hero in Z'ristan und Isolde at the Stadttheater, Hamburg, 
with Mdme Sucher (Isolde). 

The season of German Opera, under the management of Carl 
Pfliging, was inaugurated in Rotterdam on the 17th September with 
a performance of Mozart’s Zauberflite. 

De Vroye, the well-known flautist, will, during November and 
December, make a tour in Germany. In the course of it he will 
play at the Gewandhaus Concerts, Leipsic. 

Two new operas, Baldassare, by Villate, and // Principe di Viana, 
by Fernandez Grajal, will be produced in the course of the 
approaching season at the Teatro Real, Madrid. 

Madlle Eugénie Coulon has returned from her annual visit to la 
Belle France, where the accomplished pianist has been received with 
pleasure, and parted from, we are sure, with regret. . 

Angelo Disconzi, a young composer, whose first opera, Nella, was 
produced at the Teatro Reinach, Parma, and afterwards performed 
at Sienna, has completed a second, entitled, La Cortigiana. 

The Cuban violinist, Brindis de Salas, with Jules Sachs as 
impresario, has started on a three months’ concert tour in the 
provinces of Silesia, Posen, Pommerania, East and West Prussia, 

The fifth Anhalt Musical Festival was celebrated in Zerbst on the 
13th and 14th September, the principal works performed being 
Mendelssohn’s S¢ Paul and a Symphony in D major, No. 3, by Klug- 
hardt, who directed the Festival. 

The Legend of Unsterberg, a posthumous two-act opera by 
Schubert, has just been produced in Vienna, and had a warm 
reception, as much for the great name of Schubert as for the poetic 
qualities and intrinsic merit of his work. 

The following novelties: Nero, Anton Rubinstein; Bianca 
Capello, Salomon; La Jolie Fille de Perth, Georges Bizet ; and Le 
Joli Gilles, will be produced this season at the Theatres—both under 
the same management—in Antwerp and Ghent. 

The latest sentimental essay in songs is a tender ballad beginning 

“© Who will come above me sighing 
When the grass grows over me?” 
We can’t say positively who, but if the cemetery fence is in the 
usual repair, it will probably be the cow. —Lute. 

A story was lately started in Europe to the effect that Piccolomini, 
the once famous prima donna, was in poverty. It turns out to 
false, and we Americans are wondering what the European press is 
coming to. Such stories, of course, don’t surprise one hereabouts ; 
but who is it that starts them in staid old Europe ? 

Miss Agnes Zimmermann has returned to town from her visit to 
Scotland, but leaves in a few days for Folkestone. Miss Zimmermann 
afterwards goes on a visit into Somersetshire,and will probably 
‘winter ” at Tunbridge Wells. Nevertheless, we trust the ‘‘ Popu- 
lar Concerts” will not lose the benefit of her exceptional talent 
during the forthcoming season. 

The council of tlhe East London Union for Advanced Education, 
Dempsey Street, Stepney, E., have secured the services of Mr A. 
Parker, professor of the violin and violoncello at the Birkbeck 
Institute, South London College of Music, for their Thursday 
evening classes; and of Mr Goodwin, of the Royal Academy of Music, 
for the pianoforte on Tuesday evenings. Further particulars may be 
had at the schools, or by post of the hon. secretary, Mr F. Parsons. 

Minnie Hauk’s ‘‘ Gastspiel” at the Royal Opera, Prague, original] 
intended for four evenings, turned out so successfully, notwithstand- 
ing the tripled price of admission, that the engagement has been 
prolonged for eight more performances. Of course, Carmen and 
Mignon were the two great drawing cards. The J'aming of the 
Shrew ang Lohengrin are announced for next week. A new para- 
phrase of ‘‘Connais-tu le pays?” has been addressed ‘‘to Minnie 
Hauk by the German poet, Edmund Griin.” . 

The proceedings of the Social Science Congress at Birmingham 
were enhanced on Tuesday by an address on the Drama, delivered 
by Mrs Kendal. During the delivery of the address and the 
subsequent discussion the other departments were almost deserted 
by the “ Social Scientists,” and in many cases the reading of papers 
was postponed until the discussion in the Art department was con- 
cluded, The chair was taken by the Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
Lefevre, M.P. (For the address see another page. ) 








AccorDING to the Zeitschrift fir Instrwmentenbau, there are in 
Germany 424 pianoforte manufactories, employing 7,834 workmen 
and turning out 73,000 instruments a year. Those exported 
represent a value of 19,000,000 francs, or about £760,000, 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOH FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

««The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use asa 
manual of vocal instruction. ”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES Conereanp BY FRANK MORI. 
rice 4s, 
London: DuNCAN ssdaon & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank Moki, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


——sSNew Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


_4J Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourcr. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Bize, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


THE STOLBERG LOZENCE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND 
REMOVING AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 
“Of famed Stolberg’s lozenge we've all of us heard.”—Punch, October 2Ist, 1865. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Clergymen, and all who are desirous of Improving and 
Invigorating their Voice for Singing or Public Speaking, should use this 
Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to account for the great reputation it has 
sustained for so many years, Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, 
&c. Sold in boxes, Is. 14d. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies. 


GOLDEN DREAMS. 




















Sone, 
WORDS BY J. STEWART. 
Music by 
i. L. HATTON. 
Price 4s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co, » 244, Regent Street, W. 
a Where may be obtained, 
er by J. L. Har TTON, ‘A LONG GOOD NIGHT TO i ” 3.3 
x THE RETURN,” 3s.; and “THE GOOD SHIP ROVE R.” 


NEW VIOLIN MUSIC. 


EVENING SONG, for Violin and Pianoforte . 3 
LIEBESLIED, for Violin and Pianoforte .. 


(A Violoncello part to ‘' Liebeslied,” in lieu of Violin, 6d. net.) 
Composed by 


ARTHUR LE JEUNE. 
. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

a violin pieces with pianoforte accompaniment, by Arthur Le Jeune, are 
bas Ny of high commendation, because they exhibit that charm of simplicity 
_— Lene a appeals in vain to the right- -minded, They are called respectively 

= a Song’ and ‘Liebeslied,’ and are very expressive and musical; 
w tile they are not beneath the attention of the expert, they are within the 
reach of the most moderate players.”—Morning Post, 








Just Published, 
Two Sones sy FREDERICK F. ROGERS, 
I KNOW NOT YET .. ++ price 4/— 
(Words by G. OLIFTON BINGHAM.) 


OVERLEAF... a y S .» price 4/- 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








GHAPPELL’S VOCAL LIBRARY 


PART- SONGS, &c. 


Composed or Arranged by Price 


1. Duleedomum. §.A.T.B, ... ae ae ‘ Sir G. A. Macfarren 1d. 
2. Down among the dead men. 8.A.T.B. «a “a ld. 
3. The girl I’ve left behind me, §.A.T.B. pon pa ld. 
4. British Grenadiers. 8.4.T.B 2d. 
5. Long live England’s future Queen. SATB. eve Dr. Rimbault 2d. 
6. My task is ended (Song and Chorus). A.T.B.B. ... + « Balfe 4d. 
7. Thus spake one summer's day, 8.A.T.B._... one see «. Abt 2d. 
8. Soldiers’ Chorus. T.T.B.B, sd ee cee oe on Gounod 4d. 
9. The Kermesse (Scene from Faust) aa ie x pa pa 6d. 


“0 Brinley Richards 4d, 


10. Up, quit thy bower. 8.A.T.B. 
Sir G. A. Macfarren 2d, 


ll. Maidens, never go a-wooing. 8. 8.7. “a B. 


12. Faggot- -binders’ Chorus... a Gounod 4d. 
13. Sylvan Hours (for six female le voices) a ‘ Joseph Robinson 6d. 
14, The Gipsy Chorus... ad ieee? cand . Balfe 4d. 
15, Ave Maria ee eee mr Areadelt. 1d. 
16, Hark! the herald angels sing. aan lk Mendelssohn 1d, 
17. England yet (Solo and Chorus). 8.A.T.B. ... «. Bir J. Benedict 2d. 
18. The Shepherd’s Sabbath Day. 8.A.T.B. ie fon J.L. Hatton 2d, 
19, Thoughts of Childhood. 8.A.T B. a ee Henry Smart 2d. 
20. Spring's Return, 8.A.T.B. a a ee ” 2d, 
21. Anold Church Song. 8. sai T.B, one ooo “ o 2d. 
22. Sabbath Bells. 8.A.T.B. as pox ons — os 2d, 
23, Serenade. 8.A.T.B... sa cada a. enn pe 2d, 
24, Cold Autumn wind. 8. ATB. aa poe an oom iad 2d, 
25. Orpheus with his lute, 8.8.5. one Bennett Gilbert 2d, 
26. Lullaby. 8.4.4. eke 6a 1d. 
27. This is my own, my native land. §.A4.7.B. ... Bir G. A. Macfarren 1d, 
28. March of the Men of Harlech. 8.A.T.B. ast Dr Rimbault 2d, 
29. God save the Queen. 8.A.T.B. ... on ose ~ we 1d, 
30. Rule, Britannia. 8.A.T.B. pas a od pe po ld, 
31. The.Retreat. T.T.B.B. .. sia pm oe ati -- L. de Rille ad, 
32. Lo! morn is brea ar 8.8.8. ° toe Cherubini 2d, 


33. Weare spirits, 8.8.8 ‘ir GA. Macfarren 4d, 


34. Market Chorus (Masaniello). vis eco Auber 4d, 
35. The Prayer (Musaniello), 8.A.T. - tie oa a“ <a 1d, 
36. The Water Sprites. 8.A.T.B. ae poe ose ons Kiicken 2d. 
37. Eve's glittering star. 8.A.T.B. in a dan oa me 2d, 
38. When first the primrose. 8.A.T. a one ‘a eve ge 2d. 
39. Odewdrop bright. 8.A.T.B. ms 63 pl pee a ld, 
40, Sanctus from the Messe Solennelle. 8.A.T.B.... wes peal Rossini 4d. 

1. Nine Kyries, Ancient and Modern we 8 ue Gill 2d. 
42, Sunof mysoul. 8.A.T.B... - ». Brinley Richards 2d. 
43, "Twas fancy and the ocean’s spray. 8. AT.B.... pan G. A. Osborne 2d. 
44, A Prayer for those at Sea. 8.A.T.B. 2d. 
45, O Thou, Whose power (Prager fe from Mosé in Byitto). fe "Rossini 2d. 
46. The Guard on the Rhine. SirG. A. Macfarren 14. 
47. The German Fatherland. 8.A. ?. . ld. 
48. The Lord is my eet (Suet. 8.A.T. B. G. a Osborne 2d. 
49. Te DeuminF.. oa és Jackson 2d. 
50. Te Deum in F.. sae Em ‘es asa os Nares 2d, 
51. Charity (La Carita), Ty ae coe eee te Rossini 4d. 
52. Cordelia, A.T.T.B ae ‘ies eee ose G.A. Osborne 4d. 
53. Iknow. 8.A.T.B. oe hae Walter Hay 2d, 
54, Chorus of Handmaidens (from Fridotiny pa pon A. Randegger 4d. 
55. a Offertory Sentences... ove --- Edmund Rogers 4d. 
56. The Red-Oross Knight eae aad Ate ose ue ... Dr Calleott 2d, 
57. The Chough and Crow ono ose ° . Sir H.R. Bishop 3d. 
58, The‘Carnovale” ... a0 es as Rossini 2d. 
59. Softly falls the moonlight .. ah) wel oc . Edmund Rogers 4d, 
60. Air by Himmel aa Me get eee ees “aed Henry Leslie 2d, 
61. Offertory Sentences .. Ts eee ee E. Sauerbrey 42. 


eos "0. Villiers Stanford 6a. 
. ‘ed a and W. M. Lutz 4c, 
os apes Richards 46. 


62, The Resurrection _... 
63. Our Boys. New Patriotic Song .. 
64, The Men of Wales ... aa 


65. Dame Durden... pm ane pa oes ae aa 1d. 
66. A little farm well tillea ee we on eee pea : Hook 1 ° 
67. There was a simple maiden ae an Sir G. A. Macfarren ld, 
68. Fair Hebe és a as eve eo ” ld, 
69. Once I loved a maiden fair ‘an pa “ila ” ld, 
70, The jovial Man of Kent... eee ve eee ‘a id, 
71. The Oak and the Ash eco éne we on = ld. 
72. Heart of Oak . é 1d. 


73. Come - the sunset tree... ens ee ae A 0 
74. May. 8.A.T.B. W. F. Banks 2d, 
75. _ — innocence (ef) Re di Lahore), Chorus for female 

.. J. Massenet 4d, 


76. A Love e Tay). 8.A.T.B. |. ~ ~ ae ae .. E.R. Terry 2d, 
77. Hailtothe woods. A.T.T.B.... pa a .J. Yarwood 2d, 
78. Near the town of Taunton Dean .. ‘Thomas J. Dudeney 2d, 
79. Our merry boys at sea a ..J. Yarwood 2d, 
80. Christ is risen (Euster Anthem). “B. A. 7. B. Berlioz 3d, 
81. When the sun sets o'er the mountains (/! Demcnio).. ‘A. Rubinstein 3d. 
82. Hymn of Nature _... ~ ... Beethoven 3d, 
83. Michaelmas Day (Humorous Part- “Songs, No. D “a W. Maynard 4d, 
84, Sporting Notes (Humorous cai No. » une a 4d, 
85. Austrian National Hymn ... woe ae Haydn 4d, 


Joseph Robinson 4d, 


86. A May Oarol. 8.8.0. 
Theodor L. Clemens 3d. 


87. The bright-hair'd Morn. A.T.T.B. 


88. Oh, Rest (Velleda) ... abe e ane tes .. C.H.Lenepveu 4d. 
89. Love reigneth over all. T.T.B.B. ace tne ons “7 G. Elsasser 6d. 
90. Joy Waltz. T.T.B.B. ok eis - 6d. 
91. The Star of Bethlehem ( Christmas Carol) Theodor L. Clemens 2a. 


92. Busy, Curious, Thirsty Fly. T.A.T.B. as fa 3d. 


LONDON: CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


City Branch—14 & 15, POULTRY, E.c. 
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COMPOSITIONS. 















PIANOFORTE. 
























. Concerto in D minor, Op.1 se. ane ~ .. 10 0 | 18, Grazioso in E. From three impromptus,Op.12. .. 3 0 
2. Capriccio in D minor, Op.2._.. 4 ate .. 4 0 | 19. Presto in F sharp minor, From three impromptus, 
3. Concerto in E flat, Op. 4.. 12 0 Op. 12 .. Te =A a Ay. nee vo € 0 
4, Concerto in C minor, Op. 9 a ae He .. 12 0 | 20. Sonata in F minor, Op. 18 oe es ia o« AZ 0 
5. Three musical sketches, “The lake,” “The millstream,” 21. Serenata in F. From sonata, Op. 13 .. Sis sc & 8 
and “ The fountain,” Op, 10 . si .. 5 0 | 22. Scherzo in F minor. From sonata,Op.13 .. so 0 
6. The lake. From three musical ren Op.1 10 .. © O | 23. Three romances, Op. 14 .. *s vo~F-@ 
7. The millstream. From three musical sketches,Op.10 8 6 | 24. Agitato in B flat minor. From three romances,Op.14 4 0 
8. The fountain. From three musical sketches, Op.10.. 8 0 | 25. Moderato grazioso in I. flat. From three romances, 
9, Six studies in the form of Capriccios, Op. 11 .. 9 0 Op. 14 .. os si : 3 0 
10. Allegro con precisione in C minor. From six studies, 26, Agitato in G minor. From three romances, Op.14.. 4 0 
Op: 12... = i = as ae .. 3 O | 27, Fantasiain A,Op.16 .. r de as os 0 
11. Moderato grazioso in E. From six studies, Op.11 .. 3 0 | 28. Scherzoin F sharp minor. From fantasia,Op.16 .. 6 0 
12. Allegro brillante in B flat. From six studies,Op.11 8 0 | 29. Three diversions (for four hands),Op.17 .. cee O 
13. Vivace giocoso in F minor. From six studies,Op.11 38 0 | 30, Allegrettosemplicein A. From three diversions,Op.17 4 0 
14, Andante capriccioso in D, From six studies, Op. 11... 2 0 | 81. Andante cantabile in E. From three diversions,Op.17 4 0 
15, Allegro agitato in G minor. From six studies, 32. Allegro agitato in A minor. From three diversions, 
Op, 11... 5 ts xe oF oe 80 Opel? «. ie aie ase a ‘ ve ee 8 
16. Three impromptus, Op.1 12 ee oe es .. 7 O | 33. Allegro grazioso, Op. 18.. mr is ork av~4 0 
17. Andante espressivo in B minor. From three im- 34. Concerto in F minor, Op.19 .. <a ae oe 32 O 
promptus, Op. 12 a - me ou .. 3 0 | 35. Capricein E,Op.22  .. = oe “3 ea a 





VOCAL. 


FIRST SET OF SIX SONGS, WITH ENGLISH AND GERMAN WORDS, OP, 23. 
. Musing on the roaring ocean .. ot ee .. 8 O | 4. To Chloe in sickness ., re ai oe . 38 0 
2, May-dew 3 0/| 5, The past .. na - ua ae oe .. 8.0 
3. Forget me not .. e a Er os .. 8 0 | 6, Gentle zephyr .. as ye 4 a . 8&8 0 




















In radiant loveliness (in FE and FE flat) 0 | The better land 
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